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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad has 

recently sold to its bankers 

49 million dollars’ worth of 

43 per cent. mortgage bonds. 

The Illinois Central has sold 

10 million dollars’ worth of securities. 
Other railroads are following suit. They 
are borrowing money for productive pur- 
poses because money is plentiful and cheap. 
Within a few months after the stringency 
caused by the drawing of gold to Europe 
in anticipation of possible war and after 
the acute stringency caused by the out- 
break of hostilities, we have an abundance 
of money and with it the stimulus to 
business which cheap money always brings. 
At the same time we are selling food and 
war munitions abroad at high prices and 
buying back our own indebtedness and 
foreign securities at low rates. In Decem- 
ber the balance of trade was 132 million 
dollars in our favor. In January it was 
more than that. And we are saving the 


200 millions a year more or less that our 
tourists usually spend abroad. 

These things are not entirely unalloyed 
blessings but they do point toward a con- 
tinuation of cheap money and the en- 
couragement which it gives to industrial 
enterprises. 
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The emergency measures taken upon the 
outbreak of the war are no longer necessary. 
The gold pool is dissolved, the cotton pool 
is no longer needed. The exchanges are 
open, although the minimum price restric- 
tions are still in force. Our condition is 
rapidly improving, and we may reasonably 
expect it to continue to improve despite 
the war in Europe. Elsewhere in this 
magazine Mr. Theodore H. Price points 
out some very significant facts about the 
ability of business to maintain and increase 
its prosperity in war times. There is 
much historical precedent for a decent 
optimism. With such possibilities before 
us, the courageous and patriotic thing 
for men to do who have brains, energy, 
and capital is to use them so that our 
breadlines may be shortened and an end 
made to the setback caused by the dis- 
ruption of the normal relations of trade by 
the sudden outbreak of war. 

There is before us an opportunity for an 
immediate quickening in business, an 
opportunity which it is our duty to make 
the most of. It is founded chiefly on 
cheap money, but not alone on that. 
There are other encouraging signs which we 
can welcome. It is a time when optimism 
and energy can gain a fair reward. 
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A TWO-YEAR RECORD 


R rents, or wrongly, the American 


people have interpreted certain 

passages in President Wilson’s In- 
dianapolis speech as an announcement 
that he is definitely a candidate for a second 
term. Probably the average American 
needed no authoritative assurance of this 
kind. If any President, judged simply on 
the basis of achievements, seemed destined 
to a renomination, President Wilson is cer- 
tainly that man. The Democratic Party 
selected him, in 1912, as the one possible 
candidate upon whom its several discord- 
ant elements could unite; so far Mr. Wil- 
son has succeeded in holding the organiza- 
tion together. 

Mr. Wilson, it may safely be assumed, 
will be renominated. What claims can he 
establish to re-election? Is he stronger or 
weaker than he was three years ago? Has 
the attrition of the Presidential office 
worn him down so that he now stands re- 
vealed a somewhat less effective figure than 
he appeared when fresh from his struggles 
with the bosses of New Jersey? His most 
caustic critics would hardly accuse him 
of this. Mr. Wilson,as President, ismerely 
a continuation of Mr. Wilson as Gover- 

-nor. Aside from definite legislative achieve- 
ments—tariff laws, currency reforms, trade 
commissions—Mr. Wilson has introduced 
one definite idea into American _polit- 
ical life. Because of his career, Amer- 
ican politics can never be precisely the 
same thing that it was before. This one 
idea is that of party leadership. When he 
left Princeton University to become Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, he entered upon that 
office with one outstanding determination. 
That was that the voters, by electing him, 
had appointed him the leader of their 
party. Until then certain unofficial per- 
sons, who skulked about the legislative 
chamber, had performed this service. But 

i Mr. Wilson brushed them aside, and, in 
the full light of publicity, led the Demo- 
cratic Party himself. He led in framing 
the legislative programme and in assisting 
it through the legislature; he even went so 

far as to attend the party caucus and join 
in its deliberations. In Washington, Mr. 

Wilson transferred this procedure to the 
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National Administration. The leadership 
of the Democratic Party, with its conflict- 
ing interests and personal ambitions, nat- 
urally strained this political idea to its 
completest test; the fact that Mr. Wilson 
has succeeded abundantly attests the force- 
fulness of his own character and his im- 
mense political skill. The plan is a sound 
one and makes for political morality. Ir- 
responsible bossism has never affected the 
Central Government as it has the state or- 
ganizations; at times, however, a lack of 
codperation between the President and Con- 
gress and a lack of leadership have given 
an irresponsible and aimless character to 
the Government. No President has seen so 
clearly as Mr. Wilson the way to check any 
such tendency. We have had Presidents 
who wavered and conciliated; we have had 
Presidents who stormed and blustered; we 
have seldom had a man who took the re- 
sponsibility so steadily and who followed 
so straight and decisive a course. 

This, then, is President Wilson’s great 
contribution to our political philosophy 
and practice. It is already having the 
widest influence. All over the country 
governors, following his example, are set- 
ting up claims to party leadership. All 
succeeding Presidents are bound to shape 
their conception of their office on these 
lines. The theory and morality back of 
the Wilson idea are simple enough. He 
holds his title of leadership not from a 
political convention or from _ political 
bosses or corporate influence—he holds it 
from the people who elected him. He is 
the one man in public life whom the voters 
of forty-eight states elect ; the one man, that 
is, who represents the Nation. By accept- 
ing this trust, and using, the legitimate 
powers of his office to realize the popular 
aspirations in legislation, Mr. Wilson es- 
tablishes a high claim to popular regard. 
He has given the office a new and high dig- 
nity; he has shown that it possesses greater 
power for usefulness than we had imagined; 
and certainly no President can have suc- 
ceeded more completely than that. 

It is because Mr. Wilson has asserted this 
leadership that he has succeeded so well. 
The Democratic Party has regenerated 
our currency system. The organization 
that failed, under the vigorous sledge- 
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hammer blows of Cleveland, to carry out 
its historic purpose of reforming the tariff, 
has made that purpose a reality under the 
skilful political pilotage of Mr. Wilson. 
The baffling problem of controlling great 
corporations has been helped toward a 
solution. The President, like his Demo- 
cratic predecessor, Cleveland, has intro- 
duced an unusual standard of idealism into 
public life. Mr. Cleveland refused to take 
advantage of the weakness of Hawaii and 
ordered hauled down the American flag 
that a revolution had raised. Similarly 
Mr. Wilson has refused to profit by the 
distracted condition of Mexico to rob a 
people of its liberty. By insisting on repeal- 
ing the Panama tolls bill, and by insisting 
that the American people should maintain 
its plighted word, he has given the world 
an illustration of the inviolability of treaties 
at the particular moment when it was most 
needed. The great European convulsion 
has given him an opportunity to practise 
this idealism on a greater scale, and the 
President is rising to this occasion. That 
he has made mistakes; that certain of his 
measures may have been ill-conceived; that 
in particular many of his appointments 
have been bad blunders—all this is true. 
But there is no other figure on the hor- 
izon who could have done so difficult a job 
with such success and justice and dignity 
as has Mr. Wilson. In two years he has 
unquestionably become the dominating 
figure in the country. 


I] 


The President has inaugurated a new era 
in Washington. He has made the Presi- 
dency as near to responsible leadership as 
our form of government allows. What 
has this leadership accomplished in leg- 
islation? 

It is now just two years since the present 
Administration and the Democratic Party 
came into complete control of the Govern- 
ment. It is a fair time to take stock of its 
achievements. 

The Underwood tariff is an honest fulfil- 
ment of the promises of the Democratic 
Party. In its passage there was none of 
the illegitimate influence of particular 
industries upon the schedules affecting 
them which disgraced previous tariff acts. 





The old fashioned Washington lobby is 
as extinct as the dodo. The effect of this 
tariff on industry is difficult to decipher 
because even if times were normal there has 
hardly been time to get any clear results. 
The country in general has accepted the 
act with approval. It fulfilled a Demo- 
cratic promise of half a century and a 
promise made and broken by the preceding 
Administration. 

The income tax which was passed with 
the tariff is a big step toward direct tax- 
ation and, therefore, toward the public’s 
understanding of what it pays. Of the main 
purpose and principles of the act there is 
little complaint. A certain number of 
people object to the exemption of incomes 
less than $3,000 and many complain of 
the regulations under which the tax is 
collected. 

The Federal Reserve Act is the first im- 
portant constructive legislation on finance 
since the Civil War, and is in itself suffi- 
cient to make the Wilson Administration a 
notable one in the history of the country. 
The admirable selection of members of 
the Federal Reserve Board and its energy 
since formation have made the benefits 
of the act immediately effective. 

The third major promise made before 
election was met by the passage of the 
Clayton anti-trust measure—a much less 
statesmanlike law than the tariff and the 
currency acts. Some of its provisions 
neither add to nor subtract from the Sher- 
man Act but merely offer opportunities 
for further confusion and delay in interpre- 
tation. It does embody, however, two 
new and useful provisions. The prohibi- 
tion of interlocking directorates is one 
which the common law and common morals 
should long ago have effected. The cre- 
ation of the Federal Trade Commission 
should help greatly to simplify and ex- 
pedite the enforcement of the Sherman 
Act, to the great benefit of producer and 
consumer alike. 

The repeal of the exemption of our coast- 
wise vessels from payment of tolls at Pan- 
ama was a piece of wise and courageous 
statesmanship which has helped our repu- 
tation, particularly in South America. 

In dealing with Mexico the President 
has not gotten Mexico out of trouble nor 






































ourselves in it. The effectiveness of our 
administration in the Philippines has been 
diminished. On the other hand our rela- 
tions with South America have been much 
improved. 

Before the election of 1912 the Demo- 
crats made much capital out of Republican 
extravagance. The indictment which they 
filed against the Republicans was a true 
bill. The same indictment would apply 
to their own performances since the elec- 
tion equally well. So long as the present 
system of appropriations is in force the 
public need take little stock in the promises 
of economy, no matter which party makes 
them. 

The deficiencies of the Army and Navy 
which this Administration inherited have 
not been greatly lessened. The Navy got 
one more battleship than usual last year 
but seems to have lost in morale. The 
Army has made some improvement in 
equipment but nothing very far-reaching 
has been accomplished. 

This two-year record, with all its de- 
ficiencies, contains more wise, far-seeing, 
and constructive statesmanship than any 
two years in this generation. If, as some 
believe, granting the legislation is good, 
there has been too much of it, the fault 
lies not so much with Mr. Wilson as with 
his amiable predecessor. Most of these 
fh easures were long overdue. 


THE SHIP PURCHASE BILL 


HE leadership of the President, as 

he has himself often stated, draws 

its strength and inspiration from a 
sustaining public opinion. The passage 
of the tariff and currency acts proves it. 
The troubles of the ship purchase bill also 
prove it. The original bill was not 
founded on sound economics or public 
approval. This left it weak so that a 
vigorous attack could either almost totally 
change it by amendment or kill it. 

Both the immediate and ultimate objects 
of the bill—to relieve present freight rates 
and to encourage an American merchant 
marine—were most commendable. Yet 





there are many reasons to believe that its 
principles cannot relieve such a shipping 
emergency as we face. 


There is every 
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reason to believe that they do not contain 
the genesis of an American merchant 
marine. 

The Government is not the kind of 
competitor that stimulates trade. It pays 
very low rates for its capital. It is in little 
danger of strikes. It is not subject to the 
vicissitudes of other business enterprises. 
Its minimum charges do not have to be 
based upon the cost of rendering the serv- 
ice. Its business does not have to pay. 
Private enterprise, even if assured that it 
could operate steamers cheaper than the 
Government, would hardly be encouraged 
to enter the field by the presence of so 
powerful and whimsical a competitor. 
Government business is essentially a mon- 
opoly. That we need a merchant marine 
is just as certain as that government owner- 
ship is not the way to get it. 


THE LIMIT OF THE MELTING POT 


HE President has vetoed the im- 
migration bill because it seeks to 
exclude “those who could find no- 
where else the right and opportunity of 
constitutional agitation for what they con- 
ceived to be the natural and inalienable 
rights of man,” and because it excludes 
“those to whom the opportunities of ele- 
mentary education have been denied with- 
out regard to their character, their pur- 
poses, or their natural capacity.” Presi- 
dent Cleveland, President Taft, and 
President Wilson all three vetoed the liter- 
acy test. The House tried and failed to 
pass the bill over the President’s veto. 
The literacy test is presumably dead. 
The literacy tests in the bill just vetoed 
would have excluded chiefly Russian Jews 
and Southern Italians. The objections to 
these immigrants was not altogether that 
they cannot read and write. It is fair to 
assume that many of the advocates of the 
measure wished to exclude the Southern 
Italians and Russian jews because they 
did not believe in the quality and char- 
acter of these people. Failing to find any 
tests of quality and character, the literacy 
test was used as a subterfuge. 
With this subterfuge dead, the original 
question remains. Is our melting pot cap- 
able of handling all kinds of people in ur- 
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limited quantities? It has not turned the 
black man white though it has made great 
progress with him. We are afraid to put 
the Chinese and Japanese into the pot. 
We are finding out that in times of stress it 
has not entirely Americanized all the other 
peoples whom we have been very glad to 
welcome to our shores. Yet in the main 
we can thank our hospitable immigration 
policy for a large part of the rapid develop- 
ment and prosperity of the country. 

The situation in which we find ourselves 
now, however, has an element in it which we 
have not faced in the past. The English, 
Irish, German, and Scandinavian people 
that have come to the United States assim- 
ilate more readily than the immigrants 
that are coming now. The-immigrants of 
the past were also, in the main, more pro- 
ductive people at home than the present 
ones. They were held in higher estimation 
in their own countries. Their quality and 
character were better. These things mod- 
ify the lessons to be derived from our his- 
tory. A policy that will work well with a 
Swede in 1890 may not be equally bene- 
ficent with a Sicilian in 1915. 

The melting pot can undoubtedly melt 
and transform a part of the present stream 
of immigration. It is equally certain that 
there is a limit to its efficiency and there 
seems good reason to believe that in the 
recent past we have rather overtaxed its 
abilities. 

If so many of one kind of immigrants 
come that they remain un-Americanized, 
let us meet the situation frankly and put a 
limit upon the numbers we will take from 
any one country and add to this any tests of 
quality and character that may be devised. 


HIGH POLITICS AND HIGH 
FINANCE 


& AUGUST, 1913, the Secretary of 





State wrote to the receiver of the cus- 
toms of Santo Domingo as follows: 


My DEAR Mr. Vick: Now that you have 
arrived and are acquainting yourself with the 
situation, can you let me know what positions 
you have at your disposal with which to reward 
deserving Democrats? Whenever you desire a 
suggestion from me in regard to a man for any 
place there call on me. 


You have had enough experience in politics 
to know how valuable workers are when a cam- 
paign is on and how difficult it is to find suitable 
rewards for all the deserving. I do not know to 
what extent a knowledge of Spanish is necessary 
for employees. Let me know what is required, 
together with the salary, and when appoint- 
ments are likely to be made. 


When asked about this letter, the Secre- 
tary said: 

“T am glad to have the public know that 
I appreciate the services of those who work 
in politics and feel an interest in seeing 
them rewarded.” 

Mr. Bryan is a servant of the people of 
the United States, and he is paid by the 
taxes of Republicans, Bull Moosers, and 
Prohibitionists as well as Democrats. 
The people of the United States give him a 
certain amount of money to run his office. 
He is trustee of that money. To spend it 
to reward deserving Democrats is a breach 
of trust. 

If Mr. Bryan will look back to the insur- 
ance investigations -about ten years ago 
in New York, he will find an interesting 
parallel in business practice to his theory 
in politics. 

The insurance company’s officers took 
the money of all their policyholders and 
deposited it in trust companies where it 
would do them (the insurance officers) the 
most good. They seemed to feel that there 
was no harm inthis. The money had to be 
invested somewhere; why not where it 
would do them some good? 

Mr. Bryan suggests in his letter that he 
take the jobs paid for by all the people of 
the United States and give them out in a 
way to do his party organization the most 
good. He seems to feel that there is no 
harm in this. Some one has to have 
the jobs; why not deserving Democratic 
workers? 

The answer is the same in both cases. 
Both practices are breaches of trust, both 
are indefensible and immoral. High pol- 
itics and high finance are both akin. The 
trusteeship of other people’s money is as 
sacred in one walk of life as another. The 
comparison of finance and politics in this 
matter may be useful, for it is easier for 
financiers to see the iniquity of a breach of 
trust in politics and easier for men in poli- 
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tics to see that evil when it crops up in 
finance. 

Rewarding Democratic workers with 
jobs in Santo Domingo is even worse than 
rewarding them with jobs at home. We 
took over the customs of that country to 
be administered as a national trust and 
before the world Mr. Bryan proposes to 
use the money the Dominicans pay us for 
administering this trust to reward deserv- 
ing Democrats. 

Mr. Bryan is, of course, not alone in the 
practice of his theory of rewarding party 
workers with jobs paid for by the public. 
The most scandalous regular practice in the 
political life of the country since the Civil 
War has been the misuse of the postmaster- 
ship in the South by the Republican Party 
for purely partisan purposes. It has been 
as open and shameless as Mr. Roosevelt 
branded it at the Chicago Convention. It 
seems more than a mere coincidence that 
Mr. Hitchcock was both campaign mana- 
ager and Postmaster-General. Yet even 
Mr. Hitchcock, as brazen as was his prac- 
tice, never had the temerity to announce 
the spoils system as a public policy. In 
practice there is little to choose between 
the two parties. Both are flagrant offend- 
ers. If the Democrats seem very active 


in distributing spoils now, it must be re-, 


membered that the Government service 
has been filling up with “deserving Repub- 
licans”” since the last term of Mr. Cleve- 
land. But as bad as the practice has been, 
it has been getting steadily better and not 
until now has the misuse of public money 
to reward party workers had an open cham- 
pion in a high position in the Government’s 
service. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF DI- 
RECTORS 


N TESTIFYING before the Industrial 
| Relations Committee, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., said: 

“The directors [of a corporation] are re- 
sponsible for the general conduct of the 
business. They have the power to elect 
officers and to determine the policies of the 
business. All large business has to be or- 


ganized. The responsibility has to be 
divided and vested in various officers, and 
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the officers have to be given powers com- 
mensurate with their responsibilities. These 
responsibilities are in general divided in 
such a way that the directors attend prin- 
cipally to the financial affairs of the cor- 
poration, leaving the actual conduct of 
operations to the officers.”’ 

This is unquestionably an accurate and 
fair statement of the prevailing notion of a 
director’s duty. It is the commonly ac- 
cepted idea that a company that manu- 
factures plows, if it be a large company, 
should be entirely directed by bankers. 
If it is a small company some one who 
knows about making and selling plows 
usually has a place on the board of di- 
rectors. 

Stated in this way it sounds ridiculous, 
and yet it is the accepted standard of 
practice in this country. Suppose we 
divide the plow company’s activities into: 

1. Buying raw material. 

Designing. 

Direction of labor and machinery. 
Selling of product. 

Financing the company. 

As Mr. Rockefeller points out, the re- 
sponsibilities in a corporation are generally 
divided in such a way that the directors 
attend principally to the financial affairs 
of the corporation, leaving the actual 
conduct of operations to the officers. Yet 
the directors are just as responsible for the 
other four activities of the company which 
together are far more fundamental and 
important than its financing. Would it 
not be wiser for a board of directors, as it is 
responsible for everything, really to direct 
everything? Is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that men who knew about making and 
selling plows could be profitably put upon 
a plow company’s directorate along with 
men who knew about finance so that the 
board would not have to delegate four 
fifths of its powers through ignorance? 

Mr. Rockefeller says that the responsi- 
bility has to be divided and vested in var- 
ious officers and the officers have to be 
given powers commensurate with their 
responsibilities. The truth is the treasurer 
of the company is usually given powers 
commensurate with his_ responsibilities. 
He is very thoroughly directed. But the 
other officers are given powers far beyond 
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their responsibilities for they have but 
scanty direction except in finance. The 
officers of the company do the rest of the 
work and the directors blindly take re- 
sponsibility. 

If this were not a country in which suc- 
cess is plentiful and comparatively easy 
and if our business men were not endowed 
with a versatile adaptability this system of 
four fifths blind direction of business would 
have been far more serious in its conse- 
quences than it has. 


TO PUT A MILLION PEOPLE BACK 
ON THE LAND 


N THE country covered by the two 
| Austrian invasions of Servia were the 

farms of a million people. The pas- 
sage of the armies destroyed the houses, 
barns, implements, food supply, and seed 
for the spring planting. The draft animals 
are either driven away or killed. The land 
is still there, but it is under a foot and a 
half of snow. Some of the people are 
starving. All are in misery and want. 
Those who survive the winter can begin 
life again with some chance of success if 
they can get seeds, stock, and farm imple- 
ments. Their own country, now engaged 
in its third war within three years, has no 
resources with which to meet their needs. 
A committee of distinguished American 
men and women is raising a fund in 
this country to prepare an expedition to 
the devastated section in Servia, carrying 
agricultural materials to be used under the 
direction of an organization of American 
farm experts similar to the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Demonstration Work which has 
accomplished such good results in the South 
with a comparatively small expenditure. 

This plan of relief for the Servian farm- 
ers not only helps them through the fright- 
ful but temporary distress brought on by 
the war, but is a constructive and lasting 
service to that country. 

The Servian Agricultural Relief Com- 
mittee is receiving donations of seed and 
implements at Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, 
New York, and cash subscriptions in care 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., New York. A 
notice of freight shipment should be sent 
to the committee. 


DEPUTY SHERIFFS OR CONSTAB- 
ULARY? 


N THE middle of January in the town 
| of Roosevelt, N. J., there was a strike 
in a big industrial plant. The man- 
agers of the plant feared that the strikers 
would damage it. The local peace author- 
ities would have been entirely inadequate 
to prevent such an attempt. As in most 
cases of this kind there were two things for 
the managers to do—wait until the damage 
was done, if any was contemplated, or pre- 
pare to defend the plant from attack. The 
usual preparation in such cases is to hire a 
lot of men who are willing to fight, get 
them sworn in as deputy sheriffs, and sta- 
tion them under arms around the plant. 
This was what was done at Roosevelt. The 
result was that this little army shot and 
killed two strikers who were threatening 
no one and damaging no property. 

“Tf New Jersey had a state constabulary 
similar to that in force in Pennsylvania, the 
killing of the two strikers by deputies 
oR would not have happened,” said 
Governor Fielder. 

A private company ought not to be able 
to put an armed force into the field to fight 
strikers even if the men are made deputy 
sheriffs any more than strikers should be al- 
lowed to arm themselves and attack the 
plant where they have left work. The pub- 
lic peace should be preserved by the State 
unaided. The most effective agency yet 
devised for doing this is a state constab- 
ulary. 

A bill was introduced into the New Jer- 
sey legislature last year to create a constab- 
ulary in that state, but the labor unions de- 
feated it. In New York, Governor Whit- 
man is urging the creation of an experi- 
mental force in Westchester County, in 
which the Aqueduct mounted police, now 
being discontinued, have been very effective. 

Such constabulary forces are not only 
effective in times of violent strikes and riots 
but they are by far the most effective 
means yet devised in this country for the 
general enforcement of law in the rural 
regions. The example of Pennsylvania 
seems to receive more notice by adjoining 
states but it could be as profitably followed 
in the Middle West or on the Pacific Coast. 























EVERAL years ago an Ameri- 

can capitalist, whose name for 

a long time had been recog- 

nized internationally as syn- 

onymous with thoroughgoing 
business methods, with extraordinary abil- 
ity in management, and with almost un- 
limited financial resources, conceived a 
project for supplying power to a large 
Southern city. 

He organized a company to carry out 
the project and interested in it a few men 
who had been associated with him in 
former undertakings of similar character. 
Engineers of wide repute as specialists in 
the particular kind of construction in- 
volved were engaged to go over the ground, 
draw the plans, and estimate the cost. Ac- 
cording to their figures, carefully compiled 
on the basis of much successful experience, 
the enterprise would require a capital 
outlay of not more than $1,000,000; and 
the plant could be got. ready for business 
in about two years. 

In due time work was under way, but as 
it progressed unforeseen difficulties arose. 
To begin with, there was a river to be 
dammed, and Government engineers who 
had been sent to superintend that part of 
the job found it necessary to order radical 
changes in the original plans. Then, other 
changes had to be made from time to time 
because the rock bottom of the river re- 
vealed weaknesses that had not entered 
into the engineers’ calculations. So that, 
before the dam was completed, it was found 
that the estimated cost of one phase of the 
construction had been exceeded about ten 
times, and of another phase, about fifty 
times. 

These facts were brought out a few 
months ago through the filing of papers in 
the office of a New York surrogate in con- 
nection with the appraisal of the deceased 
capitalist’s estate. The project, even then 
unfinished, had cost more than $6,000,000; 
and experts had expressed their belief that 
the plant, when completed and adequately 
equipped, would not actually be worth 


INVESTMENT IN “GOING VALUES” 








more than $2,500,000. In the opinion of 
one competent authority who had testified 
before the appraiser, the company, even 
when successful in obtaining a sufficient 
number of customers to use its full capa- 
city of power, could not earn a proper re- 
turn on the investment, because of the 
construction difficulties that had been en- 
countered. 

The history of this project is recounted 
here because it emphasizes in a peculiarly 
forcible way what an unachievable thing 
is the elimination of business risk from any 
kind of industrial enterprise in the early 
stages of its development. No one who 
reads this bit of financial history can fail to 
appreciate that there is a mighty big differ- 
ence between the position of the man who 
puts money into securities based upon 
enterprises whose development has not 
progressed beyond the construction stage 
and the man who buys securities based upon 
enterprises that have acquired a “going 
value.” 

Broadly speaking, this difference is the 
very one which distinguishes between 
speculation and investment. It is, of 
course, perfectly obvious that the kind of 
useful and honorable speculation illus- 
trated in the case of the promotion of the 
Southern power company is indispensable 
to national progress and prosperity—that 
without such speculation there could, in- 
deed, be no investment. But, unfortu- . 
nately, it does not always happen, as in 
the case of the power company, that the 
financial burden of translating the specula- 
tion of to-day into the investment of to- 
morrow falls entirely upon shoulders strong 
enough to bear it. 

Very frequently in the correspondence 
of this department there comes to light the 
case of some small and inexperienced in- 
vestor who has unconsciously staked upon 
a speculative business venture savings 
for which he should have sought the secur- 
ity of a sound and careful investment. 
Indeed, several such cases that have arisen 
recently lends timeliness to this article. 










































Two or three of these have been the 
cases of investors who, at about the height 
of the popularity of irrigation securities 
a few years ago, bought bonds based upon 
certain projects which had apparently 
been honestly promoted, but which failed, 
either through faulty engineering esti- 
mates or the inability of the promoters, to 
make a commercial asset of the lands after 
the completion of the irrigation plants. 
These investors, unable to respond to re- 
peated calls for additional contributions 
of capital, were hoping against hope that 
they might eventually save something out 
of their unhappy ventures. 

Of the other cases one was that of an 
investor who had bought several shares of 
the newly issued preferred stock of a big 
industrial company of the Middle West, 
for which greatly increased profit-making 
ability had been prophesied because of a 
combine effected three or four years ago. 
He had watched with justifiable alarm the 
shrinkage of the market value of his stock 
from about par to less than $10 on $100, 
and was anxious to know how he could see 
his investment through the receivership 
into which the company had been thrown 
without paying the assessment he had been 
told would inevitably be made. 

And two were cases of investors who 
had bought bonds representing a certain 
Western railroad property which was com- 
pleted a few years ago, but which still re- 
mains without sufficient earning capacity 
to pay its fixed charges and is threatened 
with being cut off from the support of a 
parent company, unable longer to bear 
the financial burden of demonstrating the 
economic reason for the existence of the 
struggling road. 

If you analyze such instances as these, 
you will discover that it is not alone in the 
field of construction finance that the ele- 
ments of business risk loom large. Take, 
for example, the case of the industrial 
company referred to. It was made up of a 
number of units representing long estab- 
lished businesses. It had merely been 
recapitalized on the basis of the additional 
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earning capacity that was expected to re- 
sult from combination. The mistake made 
by the investors who bought the company’s 
preferred shares in the belief that they were 
making an investment was in failing to 
consider that into every such combination 
there enters a multitude of new questions 
which only time can determine, but which 
must inevitably be determined before the 
expectations of the promoters can be re- 
alized. In principle they would have been 
scarcely less at fault had their purchases 
been of bonds instead of stock. 

It is true that there has seldom been a 
time when security offerings conforming to 
any of the foregoing types were more con- 
spicuous by their absence than at present. 
But at such a time, as many of the banking 
houses have been commendably emphasiz- 
ing, a more than usually favorable oppor- 
tunity is offered to investors to familiarize 
themselves thoroughly with the accepted 
rules for avoiding unconscious specu- 
lation. 

There are, of course, few rules of any 
kind to which no exceptions can be found. 
But the rule of going to your banker as 
you go to your doctor or your lawyer, giv- 
ing him all the information he asks for, and 
in return asking him for all you think you 
ought to have, is one that seldom fails in 
this connection. Ask him, if you will, 
about such things as these, suggested not 
long since by a learned judge in an opinion 
bearing upon the valuation of public ser- 
vice corporation property: 

“The actual experience of the company, 
the original investment, its earnings from 
the start, the time actually required and 
expense incurred in building up the busi- 
ness, all expenditures not reflected by the 
present condition of the physical property, 
the extent to which bad management or 
other causes prevented or depleted earn- 
aa 
Thus will you be able to get at the im- 
portant elements that make up “going 
value” without which no enterprise can 
succeed in giving to the securities based 
upon it a standing as investments. 























THE DEADLOCK IN FRANCE 





WHERE INTRENCHED GERMANS AND INTRENCHED ALLIES HOLD EACH OTHER AT 
BAY WHILE BOTH AWAIT THE GREAT DECISION ON THE RUSSIAN BATTLE FRONT 


N JANUARY first, Jacques 
Bonhomme, formerly an or- 
dinary French citizen, began 
the New Year a veteran of 
many battles. Before the 

long expected “ Day” had dawned he had 
served his tour of duty with the colors, had 
heard of the glorious feats of French armies 
in the past, particularly those of the Napo- 
leonic era. He knew that he could march 
as fast and as far as the soldiers of his 
country’s hereditary enemy to the north. 
He had the greatest confidence in the dash 
and bravery of his companions in the 
ranks and in his officers’ ability to handle 
troops in the open field of battle. with 
brilliance and precision. 

But now he had tasted an unpremedi- 
tated kind of war. For nearly three months 
he had burrowed in the ground. There 
were no great marches to get around the 
enemy’s exposed flanks, no surprise attacks 
on a hostile column caught while crossing 
a river. He was no longer taking cities 
and having cities taken from him. His 
friends in the cavairy had their horses 
tethered well back of the fighting lines, 
and took their places in the trench. 

Only a few times since the war began had 
he caught sight of the Germans. The 
sinister, vague enemy which kept ham- 
mering him from far away with shell and 
shrapnel remained a name to him. For 
the first time back near the Marne he had 
sighted the enemy’s gray battalions when, 
with his back to Paris, he had dispersed 
them like gray mist from the hills. Then 
they disappeared faster than they had 
come. As Jacques Bonhomme followed 
he had found them strewn along the roads, 
lying like spent, lean greyhounds. Lately 
the few prisoners taken in sallies between 
the trenches had resumed the appearance 
of well-fed German soldiers as he knew 
them in the illustrated papers and German 
postcards before the war began. He re- 


spected them more now than then, but 
he did not fear them. 

The trenches in which most of his fight- 
ing had been done for the last three months 
were merely ditches dug down deep enough 
for him to stand up in and fire. But he 
soon noticed that those of the Germans 
were built much cleaner than his, very 
straight on the edges, very narrow, and 
with overhead cover. In some cases this 
cover was made of railroad iron, at other 
times of reinforced concrete. Standing 
in these fissures the Germans used loop- 
holes through which to point their rifles, 
and as all these loopholes were made of 
steel and of the same dimensions he came 
to the conclusion that they had all been 
made beforehand in Germany and lugged 
across Belgium into France. 

At first when heavy explosive projectiles 
landed in his trench he thought that they 
were merely high-power shells from the 
hostile field artillery. But soon he saw 
that many of these projectiles were fired 
from the German trenches less than 200 
yards away. Their accuracy was incon- 
venient, especially as he had nothing with 
which to reply to them. And while the 
Germans proceeded with these careful 
approach shots, lofted into his trenches, 
widening them and depopulating them, he 
reflected that this material also must have 
been made ahead of time for this particular 
purpose. Away back out of the distance 
the enemy also used shell from their field- 
guns, shell which hit his trenches squarely, 
as he knew his own gunners to the rear 
of him must be landing on the enemy. 
In these months of his mole-like life he 
grew to be unafraid of shrapnel, because a 
few inches of earth would keep the bullets 
off him. But the shell came right on 
through. Before the war began he be- 
lieved that the most effective artillery pro- 
jectile was shrapnel and that the main job 
of the artillery was to cover the entire area 
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where the enemy was located with a 
blanket of lead shrapnel bullets, and then 
an infantry charge could do the rest. But 
now, unshaven and muddy and unafraid 
of other things, shell-fire was all he feared. 

Over in Germany, 200 yards away, 
trench edges bristled with machine guns 
at every point. He wondered why his 
own side had so few. 

In December the cold, wet rains had 
started and his trenches filled up with 
water or, when they were well drained, be- 
came running brooks. Often he had to 
bail them out with anything that he could 
get hold of, and on top of the fighting and 
watching this was a tiresome and worrying 
job. There was no such thing as keeping 
his feet and body dry. When they cap- 
tured a German trench they found that 
the enemy had hand-pumps to bail their 
trenches with, and that they had dug their 
trenches so that they were automatically 
drained. He didn’t grumble; he just won- 
dered why it was that the other side seemed 
to have so many little advantages. 

Jacques Bonhomme’s officers realized 
these and many other disadvantages under 
which he and his comrades labored. They 
had studied just as hard on the problems of 
this anticipated war, they had spent as 
much money as the Germans and even 
more time in perfecting their machine. 
But the class of fighting which this war was 
to bring on had to a great extent escaped 
their notice. 

French officers had not so carefully as 
the Germans studied the causes and effects 
of the different methods of field operations 
as demonstrated by the great Russo- 
Japanese War ten years ago. Rather had 
they founded their military judgments on 
the comparatively small affair in the Bal- 
kans of two years ago, in which they were 
convinced that French artillery used by 
the allied Balkan States had proven a great 
superiority over German Krupp-made ord- 
nance used by the Turks. Their military 
attachés had apparently failed to report— 
or at all events the French military author- 
ities had failed to realize—that what little 
difference may have existed in the ordnance 
of the two sides in the Balkan conflict 
weighed only lightly in the scale of defeat 
with other causes. Lost in admiration of 
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their own artillery, they apparently did 
not appreciate the underlying truth that 
the Turks lost because they had and could 
get no supplies,-had only a handful of 
competent commanders, and really never 
got their army together on a basis of 
fighting efficiency before the war was over. 

On the other hand, by the war in Man- 
churia it was conclusively shown that if an 
army were ‘given the respite of a day or 
more it could dig itself into the ground so 
that an opponent could not take its posi- 
tions by frontal assault except at pro- 
hibitive cost. Unless something new might 
be developed in attacking methods this 
was a military axiom. One or the other 
flank must first be encircled before a deci- 
sion could be obtained. 

Now in northern France and Belgium 
both flanks rest on obstacles that cannot 
be crossed: one, the North Sea, the other 
Switzerland. One man in a trench under 
ordinary circumstances is as good as three 
men attacking that trench. The French 
army has not the necessary numbers to 
take the offensive in this proportion unless 
the Russians attack and invade Germany 
on the east, so as to make the German gen- 
eral staff detach army corps from the 
western theatre in order to protect the 
Fatherland from invasion by the Slav. 
In the eastern theatre the Germans are 
not able to rest both flanks on impassable 
obstacles and must therefore determine the 
issue in the open field where the greatly 
preponderating numbers of the Russians 
ought eventually to count. 

So the French army sat down in Novem- 
ber to wait. So still at this writing at the 
end of January it watchfully continues to 
wait. All along the German lines it keeps 
up a constant pressure, so as to feel out 
as many weak places as possible and so as 
to keep as many Germans busily opposing 
them as possible, thus preventing detach- 
ments from being transferred to the deci- 
sive war of the masses in Poland. 

In the meantime, during the static mole- 
fighting of winter, all the deficiencies which 
the extreme test of actual war has revealed 
in organization and equipment are being 
corrected. Mistakes of the same kind 
will not be committed in the active cam- 
paigning of the approaching spring and 
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THE GERMAN-FRENCH BATTLE FRONT ON JANUARY 18TH 


FOR THE LAST TWO MONTHS THERE HAS BEEN NO GAIN OR LOSS BY EITHER SIDE THAT WILL GREATLY AFFECT 
THE FUTURE OF THE CAMPAIGN. THE FRENCH ATTEMPTED AN OFFENSIVE MOVE IN THE DIRECTION OF METZ 
BUT WERE REPULSED. THE GERMAN ATTACKS IN FLANDERS HAVE BEEN WEAK. ATTACKS BY THE GERMANS 
IN THE ANGLE FORMED BY THE OISE AND AISNE RIVERS IN THE VICINITY OF SOISSONS HAVE DRIVEN THE FRENCH 
TO THE SOUTH BANK OF THAT STREAM AT SOME PLACES. HEAVY RAINS HAVE SWOLLEN THE STREAMS, CAUS- 
ING MANY BRIDGES TO BE CARRIED AWAY SO THAT THE FRENCH COULD NOT SEND REINFORCEMENTS ACROSS 
THEM EASILY, OR WITHDRAW THEIR TROOPS IF DEFEATED. THE GERMANS IMMEDIATELY AVAILED THEMSELVES 
OF THESE CONDITIONS TO DELIVER ATTACKS IN THIS AREA. THE RESULTS IN THE LAST FEW DAYS HAVE BEEN 
FAVORABLE TO THE GERMANS; SO FAR THEY ARE ONLY SMALL, HOWEVER. ON THE WHOLE FRONT THE BEL- 
GIANS HOLD ABOUT THREE MILES, THE ENGLISH 25 MILES, AND THE FRENCH MORE THAN 300 MILES 




















summer. Industrial France is humming army was primarily equipped for offensive 
with this activity. Cartridge and pro- purposes and when the offensive broke 
jectile plants have been given greatly down and the General Staff was forced to 
added capacity. Thousands of machine adopt a defensive rdle they found them- 
guns are in process of manufacture. In _ selves very poorly provided for the forced 
fact, the most up-to-date equipment, change. All manner of arms and equip- 
suitable to defensive as well as offensive ment which have been demonstrated as 
warfare, is being provided. necessary by the terrific tests of the last 
At the beginning of the war the French few months are being provided in the 
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breathing space of the deadlock. When 
spring comes you will find Jacques Bon- 
homme taking the field in his divisions and 
army corps in a new uniform of gray, which 
will have taken the place of the bright red 
trousers and blue overcoat which make 
him now a conspicuous target all along his 
300 miles of battle front. Even now, as 
he stands in his muddy ditches, he has 
been given overalls and cap covers to make 
him a little less hitable. France has 
weighed military tradition concerning uni- 
forms in the balance with casualties and 
has given up the tradition. 

In the relative positions of the hostile 
lines there has been comparatively little 
change since the end of November. Dur- 
ing the early part of December the French 
launched a determined attack on the Ger- 
man positions which control the crossing 
of the River Meuse at St. Mihiel and in 
the first days of January they sent strong 
columns into the upper corner of Alsace 
Against the German defense these attacks 
have met with very slight success; they 
have made no material gain. 

In Flanders, opposite the Belgian and 
British fronts, there has been more con- 
stant activity than farther to the south and 
east, but attack and counter-attack have 
been met with equal force and determin- 
ation. At this time of writing (January 
27th) the Belgians have the equivalent 
of one army corps on the line, about 40,000 
men of all arms; the British have 6 small 
corps, about 200,000 men on the line, hold- 
ing a front of about twenty-five miles. 
The French, with 30 corps and auxiliaries, 
about 1,500,000 men, are holding a line 
which extends more than 300 miles. Op- 
posed to these forces the Germans have 18 
army corps and auxiliaries, or about 
900,000 men. The greater nearness of the 
Anglo-German conflict, the comparatively 
familiar geography, the same language, 
and the control by England of the trans- 
atlantic cables, continue to give to the 
Anglo-German operations an importance 
entirely disproportionate to the gigantic 
conflict as a whole. 

During the first part of January un- 
usually heavy rains fell over northwestern 
Europe, causing floods in all the rivers 
of northern France. On the north bank 








of the Aisne, opposite Soissons, where the 
French had established themselves in some 
strength, a violent combat took place a 
few days before the 18th of January. The 
Germans, observing that many bridges 
along this part of the Aisne River had been 
carried away by the flood and that there- 
fore the French could not reinforce this 
section of their line to the north of the 
river rapidly, accordingly attacked with 
great vigor—under the inspiring presence 
of the Kaiser—and took a section of the 
French entrenched main line about five 
miles in extent, driving the French defend- 
ers across to the south side of the river. 

Both east and west of this captured posi- 
tion sharp fighting still continues. This 
area is directly opposite a well developed 
railroad system within the German lines 
which runs back to bases in the heart of 
Germany. Along these lines, perfected 
since the war began, reinforcements may 
be brought up with incredible rapidity. 
As the Russian offensive (January 27th) 
has been thrown back for the time being 
in Poland it is entirely practicable for the 
Germans to bring over a great number of 
troops to the French frontier for a new 
offensive movement should they so desire. 
The vicinity of Soissons, Rheims, and St. 
Mihiel offer good points from which to 
begin such movements. 

Across the Channel the British are busy 
improvising their new army and hope by 
the first of May to be able to bring their 
total force on the continent up to 18 army 
corps, or about 700,000 men. This may 
be for Lord Kitchener a difficult accom- 
plishment unless something like conscrip- 
tion is adopted. Even then this impro- 
vised army will need between six months 
and a year before it can act effectively on 
the offensive. The French well know that 
they must plan their own campaign without 
any great assistance on land, except along 
the Belgian frontier, from England. During 
many months to come they must continue 
to count for the great decision on Russian 
pressure in the eastern theatre of war. 

When the warm rays of next summer’s 
sun again dry the valleys of the “five 
rivers,’ Jacques Bonhomme will jump out 
of his trench and try hard to end the dead- 
lock in the north. 
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THE WAR ON THE EASTERN FRONT 


A CAMPAIGN OF SUPERLATIVE MASSES FOUGHT ON THE LONGEST BATTLE LINE 
IN HISTORY—HOW GERMANY, DEADLOCKED IN FRANCE AND 
BELGIUM, HAS STRIVEN FOR A MIGHTY DE- 

CISION IN THE EASTERN THEATRE 


HE first of January brought 
home to all the participants 
in the European war a true 
realization of the contest on 
which they were embarked. 

All hope for quick, decisive results was 
then over. For nearly two months after 
the fall of Antwerp a continued deadlock 
had resulted in the western theatre of war. 
The character of this deadlock has been 
analyzed in the preceding article. The 
flanks of both Allies and Germans resting 
on impassable obstacles, the North Sea 
and the Swiss frontier, neither could out- 
flank the other nor could either side, up to 
the beginning of the New Year, success- 
fully pierce the opposing line at any point. 
It became evident, therefore, that if a 
decision of any moment was to be ob- 
tained during the winter the eastern 
theatre of war offered the greater chances 
of success. 

In November the huge armies of Russia 
had been thoroughly organized, many in- 
efficient officers had been weeded out, and 
the service of supply, although kept up 
with difficulty, was running at full blast. 
By the opening of the New Year the Rus- 
sian army, helped by the great diversion 
in the West, had been brought to its max- 
imum efficiency, and consequently, if any 
result of a lasting nature could be achieved 
by the Allies in the first year of the war, it 
seemed clear that the Russians must pro- 
duce that result in whole or in part. 

To November the Germans developed 
little offensive strength in the East, just 
enough to hold the Russians off, while they 
threw in their principal force against their 
then most dangerous opponent, France, 
and worked ceaselessly to make their posi- 
tions in northern France and Belgium as 
secure as possible for the coming winter. 
They honeycombed whole provinces with 





trenches and works, mounted guns of po- 
sition, built roads and ramifying railroads. 
In France, summertime is the period in 
which offensive operations can best be car- 
ried out. The country north of Paris is 
hilly and well drained. It dries up in 
summer and renders the movement of 
troops and supplies across it easy. But in 
the winter a great deal of rain and snow 
falls in this region, and alternate thaws 
and frosts keep the surface of the ground 
continually wet and muddy, thus multi- 
plying difficulties in the movement of 
troops and supplies. In Champagne, Pi- 
cardy, and western Belgium the weather 
from November to March is not usually 
cold enough to keep the country frozen 
for a sufficient time to render extended field 
operations practicable. 

On the other hand, Poland, the principal 
theatre of operations in the East, is a flat, 
poorly drained, swampy region. In win- 
ter its temperature is much lower than 
that of northern France. From December 
to March the swamps, rivers, and estuaries 
of the sea freeze over solid and the entire 
countryside becomes ice-locked. This is 
the best time of year accordingly for of- 
fensive operations by large field armies. 
The frontiers of Germany and Austria, 
where they meet Polish territory, make 
together a gigantic letter U lying on its 
side. The closed end lies to the west, the 
open end to the east. Russian Poland 
fills up the interior of the U. The rest 
of Russia is a funnel, with its mouth fitting 
into the end or open part of the U, and 
into this funnel Russia pours the men and 
military stores with which to stoke the 
Slavic war machine that is grinding away 
in Poland. 

It is natural in reading accounts of the 
fighting to be led from a just appreciation 
of that which makes the fighting possible, 
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successful, or fatal. In the determination 
of any campaign, and particularly in the 
development of this greatest of all cam- 
paigns, military geography and commun- 
ications play a vital part. Except for the 
open end of this Polish U the country is 
entirely encircled by the Germanic allies, 
who possess behind their battle line a 
wonderful network of feeding railroads. 
In shifting from one point of attack to 
another, although they have the longer 
distance to go in miles, their railroad sys- 
tems give them the advantage in time. 
For example, to transport Russian troops 
from the vicinity of Cracow to Lyck, East 
Prussia, requires more than ten days on 
the Czar’s railroads. German troops can 
be transported between those cities in four 
days. In this typical case an advantage 
of six days is obtained. 

It isextremely important to bear in mind 
this ingredient of rail power in all military 
operations, but particularly in those being 
worked out in Poland. In this ,““war of 
masses”” a frontal attack offers compar- 
atively slight chance of ultimately de- 
cisive success, even if a great tactical vic- 
tory may thus be obtained, because the 
very unprecedented bulk of the armies en- 
gaged makes it difficult to destroy them 
by this method of attack. Even if by 
frontal assaults the enemy is driven back, 
the losses may be much larger for the at- 
tacking side than for the defenders and 
little lasting advantage may be gained. 

Bearing in mind, then, the colossal size 
of modern armies, it may be readily under- 
stood how difficult it is to march around 
them. Men can march no faster to-day 
than in Napoleon’s or in Czsar’s time, 
whereas the distances to be covered in en- 
veloping or turning movements are in- 
finitely greater. 


A WAR ON THE ENEMY’S BREAD LINE 


To attain decisive success a modern army 
must attack in flank or rear and threaten 
communications—sever the bread line. 
Every army crawls on its belly and it can- 
not crawl a mile on an empty belly. This 
old military axiom becomes of paramount 
importance now that armies consist of 
masses far greater than have ever taken 
the field as armies before. Up to the pres- 


ent time the country itself has in many 
instances furnished adequate means of 
sustenance and the comparatively small 
amount of ammunition expended could be 
carried along in wagons for extended oper- 
ations. Now, with the field guns in the 
Polish campaign firing every day more 
ammunition than is now in store for the 
entire United States artillery organization, 
the old mobility has been abandoned, and 
supplies must be sent from the magazines 
in rear practically every day. 

So Nikolas and Hindenburg and Conrad 
von Hétzendorff and their several chiefs 
of staff are trying every move in their life- 
and-death game of chess to get on the 
enemy’s bread line with sufficient force to 
hold it and literally starve—in ammuni- 
tion and food—the opponent into conclu- 
sive submission. This has been the aim of 
German strategy in Poland from the first. 
It has already (January 27th) succeeded 
partially in several cases, because of the U 
shape of the frontier, superior rail power, 
and German mastery of the art of war. 
Notably it succeeded at Allenstein, East 
Prussia, in the latter part of August, and 
at Lodz in the early part of December. 
In both these cases, it will be remembered, 
the Germans got behind parts of the Rus- 
sian army and thus forced their surrender. 

To prevent the possibility of the Ger- 
mans accomplishing this manceuvre has 
been the primary aim of Russian strategy. 
For this reason, during the first two months 
of the war, the Russians made a supreme 
effort to break down both projections of 
the German-Austrian U with the object 
thereby of making attacks on their com- 
munications practically out of the ques- 
tion, and thus reducing the Germanic 
allies to a passive defensive rdle on the 
frontiers of Posen and Silesia, where the 
weight of Russian numbers might even- 
tually bring about a decision. 

Carrying out this main idea of their 
strategy, the Russians made a strenuous 
attempt to conquer East Prussia as far 
west as the Vistula River and in the south 
to smash Austrian resistance out of Galicia, 
seize the Carpathian passes, and come to 
a decisive engagement on the plains of 
Hungary or north of Vienna. While, then, 
they threw heavy army masses thus separ- 
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ately into two principal groups—the one 
northwest into northern Poland and the 
other into South Poland and Galicia— 
Russian general staff plans depended on 
the River Vistula (reinforced by its fort- 
resses and garrisons of Ivangorod, War- 
saw, and Novo Georgievsk, and the diffi- 
cult, swampy country west of that river) 
to stop any German invasion from Kalisz 
toward Warsaw which might drive a wedge 
between their two great army groups. 

By reference to the map or charts pub- 
lished with this article, you will see that 
the Vistula River, with its tributary, the 
San, starts in the Carpathian Mountains 
and runs up the map directly across Po- 
land, like a bar traversing the letter U. 
When not frozen over the Vistula is the 
most important military geographical fea- 
ture in the whole of Poland. To get at the 
Germans the Russian armies must cross 
it in all their operations in Poland, but 
the Germans can go to the eastward of it 
in East Prussia and their Austrian allies 
are able to get behind it in the vicinity 
of Przemysl. A broad river is exceedingly 
hard to force in the face of a strong enemy. 

Had German resistance in East Prussia 
broken down and had H6tzendorff’s army 
corps been incapable of holding the Car- 
pathian passes, the Vistula would at once 
have been robbed of its primary military 
importance. Had theAustro-Germanarm- 
ies failed to carry out German strategy 
we should now be reading of a Russian 
invasion from Posen direct toward Berlin, 
which route, up to the Oder River at 
least, is the shortest and most practicable. 


THE RUSSIAN CHANGE OF PLAN 


The Russians, however, failed com- 
pletely to make decisive impressions on 
either the German strength in East Prus- 
sia or against the Austrians holding the 
battlements of the Carpathians. They 
immediately changed their strategy. Who- 
ever the guiding intelligences on the staff 
of the Grand Duke may be, they are re- 
sourceful—more resourceful than they or 
their predecessors ever were in Manchuria 
ten years ago. Repulsed in their first 
plan, they decided to “contain” the Ger- 
man forces in East Prussia and the Aus- 
trians in Galicia, that is to say, place field 
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armies in entrenched positions opposite 
these territories so that the Germanic 
allies could not break through on the Rus- 
sian flanks and rear and attack their com- 
munications. In other words, the Rus- 
sians strove to line the inside of their 
Polish U with walls of steel and, between 
these as shields, advance to an attack on 
the base of the U. 

To be successful in such an operation a 
greatly superior force is necessary, because 
these “containers” are only just as strong 
as their weakest point, which, if pierced, 
might prove disastrous. Again referring 
to the maps, we shall find that the weak- 
est points in this operation were (1) obvi- 
ously East Prussia opposite Lyck, from 
which place runs the shortest road to Biel- 
ostock and Brest Litovsk, both centres of 
Russian communications: (2) Warsaw, the 
centre of the communications for western 
Poland, and (3) Przemysl, an Austrian 
fortress still held by its garrison, which 
controls the communications running from 
the Kief district of Russia through Lem- 
berg to western Galicia and the Sanok 
Pass. Opposite each one of these weak 
places, therefore, the Russians left es- 
pecially strong detachments of troops. 

They then faced another difficulty in 
the working out of their problem. With- 
out East Prussia in their hands it was im- 
possible for them to drive a main attack 
in the direction of Posen, the shortest line 
to the heart of Germany, for the reason 
that the railroads running in that direction 
centre in the Warsaw district. North of 
that place there are no railroads running 
parallel to the frontier, so that if a Russian 
force should reach the vicinity of Posen 
the Germans could come down from East 
Prussia (Mlawa, for example) and have 
only one fourth the distance to go to at- 
tack Russian communications back of 
Warsaw that the Russians would have to 
cover in getting there from Posen. If 
Nikolas could marshal as great an army 
at every one of these three weak places as 
the Germans could possibly get together 
against it, such a move might be feasible, 
but against an enemy like Germany it 
was taking a gambler’s chance to under- 
take it. 

The best remaining district to attack, 
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then, was Silesia, with Breslau as its cen- 
tre. Both economically and strategically, 
Silesia is one of the most important parts 
of Germany. It is thickly populated, has 
great manufactures, well-developed agri- 
culture, mines and industries of all sorts. 
From it the German commissariat draws 
vast amounts of supplies for the armies. 
It is the centre also of communications 
connecting eastern and western Europe, 
especially those between Germany and 
Austria. The possession of Breslau, a 
German fortress, by the Russians would, 
in addition to controlling the great 
highways, “turn” the line of the Oder 
River, which is the most important mil- 
itary feature between the Polish frontier 
and Berlin. 


ATTACKING SILESIA BY WAY OF GALICIA 


As a preliminary to this move, it was 
necessary for the Russians to seize the 
Austrian fortress of Cracow, which domin- 
ates the railroad communications in west- 
ern Galicia, and to hold strongly the rail- 
road junction, Czenstochowa, which from 
the beginning of the war has been in the 
possession of Germans and has by them 
been made practically into a fortress. Re- 
membering the importance of rail power, 
turn to the maps again. In the advance 
through Poland to Breslau two main rail- 
roads, that from Warsaw to Czenstochowa, 
and that from Ivangorod to Walbron, 
thence to Cracow, could be used. Also 
another railroad leading from Lemberg by 
Jaroslaw to Tarnow. All these railroads 
had been very badly torn up and bridges 
wrecked by the Austrians in their retreat 
from the Vistula in the latter part of 
October and time was therefore necessary 
to repair them so they could carry heavy 
transport. 


GERMANY’S PLAN OF DEFENSE 


The greatest speed, however, was neces- 
sary if the Russians expected to make good 
along this line of attack, because if the 
Germans could take the offensive in suf- 
ficient force from Thorn or East Prussia 
after the freeze-up the Russians would 
have to withdraw to save their communica- 
tions. The Russians, then, had to take 
Cracow before Poland froze up tight or in- 
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definitely delay their offensive campaign 
into the interior of Germany. 

On this changing development in -Rus- 
sian strategy the Germans naturally were 
entirely posted. They began to assemble 
their forces accordingly. On their side 
German strategy aimed to pull the Rus- 
sians toward Cracow, then to strike from 
Thorn in the direction of Lowicz with their 
principal column and from Kalisz toward 
Lodz with their secondary column just at 
the time when the Russians had developed 
their maximum strength in the region of 
Cracow, which development in itself would 
necessitate the use of a great number of 
troops drawn from the reserve of Warsaw. 
For the Russians to assemble sufficient 
troops from their reserve east of Warsaw 
and concentrate them in the vicinity of 
Lodz and Lowicz would require ten days, 
while the Germans from behind the posts 
held by their screening troops along the 
Warthe River and out from Thorn could 
reach the same places in about four days. 
In these counter operations the Germans 
would have their communications squarely 
behind them, that is, along the roads lead- 
ing to Thorn and Kalisz and those in be- 
tween these places, while the Russians 
would have to fight “face to a flank,” that 
is, parallel to their own communications, 
along the roads running from Czenstoch- 
owa to Warsaw. Between Lodz, Lowicz, 
Sochaczew, Skierniewice, and Warsaw 
there exists a very important net of rail- 
roads that are essential to the Russian 
defense and also offense in western Poland. 
The key points were Lodz and Lowicz 
and these were the first objectives of the 
Germans. 

When in late November the principal 
German column made its advance from 
Thorn in the direction of Lowicz the Vis- 
tula helped them by covering their left 
flank from a possible Russian attack from 
its right bank, as the river was then still 
open. The principal crossings of the Vis- 
tula in this area are at Plock, where the 
bridges would be seized or at least des- 
stroyed by German cavalry. 

The Germans so timed their move that 
if they were successful in establishing them- 
selves on the line Lowicz—Lodz by the end 
of November the country rivers and 
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INVASION: DECEMBER IST 


ON THIS DATE THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE STROKE TOWARD LOWICZ AND LODZ HAD GAINED HEADWAY AND 


WAS DRIVING THE LEADING RUSSIAN TROOPS BEFORE IT. 
THESE POINTS FROM THE RUSSIAN GENERAL RESERVE AT WARSAW. 
TAKEN BY OTHER RUSSIAN TROOPS FROM THE GRODNO DISTRICT. 


RUSSIAN REINFORCEMENTS WERE BEING SENT TO 
THE PLACES OF THESE RESERVES WERE 
THE AUSTRIANS IN FRONT OF CRACOW AND 


IN NORTHERN GALICIA ATTACKED THE RUSSIANS SHARPLY ALL ALONG THIS PART OF THE LINE, WITH THE OB- 
JECT OF PREVENTING THEM FROM DETACHING ANY TROOPS FOR DUTY AGAINST THE GERMANS AND ALSO WITH 


THE OBJECT OF BREAKING IN BEHIND THE RUSSIANS FROM SANOK PASS IN THE DIRECTION OF PRZEMYSL. 


THE 


RUSSIANS AT THIS TIME, ALTHOUGH FIGHTING STRENUOUSLY, WERE GIVING GROUND AT ALL PLACES, AS THEY 
WERE AFRAID THAT THE GERMANS MIGHT CAPTURE THE RAILROADS IN THE VICINITY OF WARSAW, WHICH WOULD 
CUT A GREAT PART OF THEIR ARMY IN SOUTHWEST POLAND OFF FROM SUPPLIES 


boggy places should, under the usual 
weather conditions prevalent in Poland 
at that time of the year, be frozen. Under 
these conditions the German troops could 
either continue to operate from Lodz 
through Opoczno toward Kielce and Ra- 
dom, thereby taking the Russians who 
might be in front of Cracow in flank and 
rear, or, if the Russians succeeded in re- 
treating fast enough to the vicinity of the 


Vistula River, a general German advance 
from Mlawa down the railroad toward 
Novo-Georgievsk and Warsaw would take 
the whole Russian army stretched along 
the Vistula River in flank, force them to 
fight decisively again “face to a flank,” or 
make a further retreat toward the Bielo- 
stock-Brest Litovsk line, so as to rearrange 
their troops for the purpose of adopting 
a new course of action. 
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In case the tactical decisions, or the 
battles themselves, proved unfavorable to 
the Germans, they would be merely forced 
back along their communications, which 
lay straight behind them, and be no worse 
off than they were before. The part which 
the Austrians were to play in this great 
move was to hit the Russians at all points 
along the Carpathians from Cracow to 
Przemysl. If they could get behind the 
Russians in the vicinity of Przemysl and 
cut the Russian south army’s communica- 
tions, so much the better. But their mis- 
sion was to keep the Russians engaged, 
inflict as much loss as possible, and 
hold them to their positions long enough 
for the Germans to get on to their flanks 
or rear. 

In this grand operation, probably the 
greatest military movement the world 
has ever seen, the all-important consider- 
ations were, first, the time element, that 
is, the necessity of the Germans beating 
the Russians to the decisive points; and 
secondly, the freezing of the country so as 
to render a continuation of the operations 
across country possible. 

All during the latter part of November 
the Germans assembled troops and stores at 
their bases at Posen, Thorn, and in East 
Prussia for this great move. To visualize 
that concentration you must forget all that 
has been written about German gray. 
These German regiments were completely 
equipped with winter outfits—white coats 
invisible against the snow—and with true 
German forehandedness and system they 
were provided with everything necessary 
for winter campaigning, including motor 
sledges and runners for their artillery. 

Meanwhile in the south the Russians 
had energetically pushed forward their 
troops to within artillery range of the outer 
defenses of Cracow; they were scouting 
into the passes of the Carpathians and 
along the Warthe River. Behind War- 
saw they held large reserves in readiness 
to reinforce the Lowicz-Lodz line in case 
of necessity or to throw north against a 
German advance from Mlawa. In the 
vicinity of Grodno and Bielostock, strong 
forces were also held to take care of any 
move from the Lyck district of East Prus- 
sia. All these reserve troops, however, 
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had been appreciably diminished to keep 
up the strength of the drive on Cracow. 

With irresistible momentum the German 
advance toward Lowicz and Lodz, gaining 
headway through the first days of Decem- 
ber, swept everything before it as it moved 
forward. Soon the position of Russian 
columns in southwest Poland was seri- 
ously threatened, not only on account of 
the German attack but also because of a 
simultaneous Austrian attack pressed home 
vigorously all along their lines. 


THE FIRST GREAT GERMAN STROKE 


The situation was more critical for the 
Russian army than at any time since the 
beginning of the war. They were facing 
the first great German stroke for a decision 
which had been made in the eastern theatre 
of war. Lowicz and Lodz were important 
strategic points for the Russians to hold, 
because once they were captured the rail- 
road from Warsaw to Czenstochowa would 
be cut and the connecting railroad from 
Lodz to the Ivangorod-Cracow line con- 
trolled, thus stopping the lateral com- 
munication between the two systems. 
Any Russian troops caught between War- 
ta and Czenstochowa would be cut off or 
have to retreat over barren country east- 
ward. Russian reinforcements were there- 
fore advanced with all haste from the vi- 
cinity of Warsaw and troops brought up 
from the Grodno district to take their 
places. Terrific battles resulted at both 
Lowicz and Lodz. 

In the latter place two German corps 
sent forward for the purpose of intercept- 
ing the retreat of the Russian army in the 
area from Sieradz to Piotroko and south 
of this place became detached from their 
supporting corps and were set upon by the 
enemy from practically all sides as the 
isolated Russians tried hard to cut their 
way out to the north. After three days 
of uninterrupted fighting the Russians 
were completely defeated, the railroad 
seized, and great numbers taken prisoners 
along this whole front. 

The battles around Lowicz also resulted 
in tactical victories for the Germans and 
as a result the Russians began to draw in 
their troops to their prepared lines along 
the Bzura and Rawa rivers, about thirty 
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THE GREAT BATTLES OF LOWICZ AND LODZ: DECEMBER 5TH 


THE OBJECT OF THE GERMANS WAS TO GET BEHIND THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN POLAND AND MAKE IT FIGHT 
“FACE TO THE REAR,” OR AT LEAST ‘‘FACE TO A FLANK. ON THIS DATE THE MAIN ARMIES CAME INTO CON- 
TACT (1) AT LOWICZ, WHERE THE CONTEST WAS DETERMINED IN A FEW DAYS IN FAVOR OF THE GERMANS, AND 
(2) AT LODZ, WHERE THE LEADING GERMAN ARMY CORPS WAS PUSHED FAR TO THE FRONT TO CUT OFF THE RE- 
TREAT OF THE RUSSIAN CORPS HURRYING BACK FROM THE LINE OF THE WARTHE RIVER IN WESTERN POLAND. 
THIS GERMAN CORPS AND ONE SUPPORTING IT FOUGHT FOR THREE DAYS AGAINST FROM TWO TO THREE TIMES 
THEIR NUMBER OF RUSSIANS WHO WERE TRYING HARD TO REJOIN THEIR COMPANIONS TO THE NORTHEAST. 
THIS BATTLE ENDED IN A DECISIVE VICTORY FOR THE GERMANS. THE GERMANS THEN HELD IN FRONT OF LODZ 
WHILE THEY PUSHED HARD OUT FROM LOWICZ WITH THE OBJECT OF AGAIN GETTING BEHIND THE RUSSIANS 


miles west of Warsaw. The weather con- 
tinued to be unusually warm for this time 
of the year and the country in this vicinity, 
due to the movements of masses of men, 
horses, and transport became a_ perfect 
quagmire. General von Hindenburg’s army 
was literally “mired down” and a rapid 
pursuit of the Russians became therefore 
completely out of the question. 

Meantime the energetic advance of the 
Austrians along the Cracow-I vangorod rail- 





road pushed on to the banks of the Nida and 
Dunajec rivers about sixty miles east of Cra- 
cow, thereby isolating the Russian forces de- 
pending on the Tarnow-Lemberg Railway 
from their companions in arms tothe north. 
While these operations were in progress the 
Germans far in the north launched an 
attack from the direction of Mlawa to- 
ward Novo Georgievsk and Warsaw. 
On the 20th of December the Russian 
army would have been in a critical situa- 
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tion if the country had frozen up. The 
line of retreat for the bulk of their army 
in Poland was confined to the line from 
Warsaw to Ivangorod, about one hundred 
miles long, whereas the Germans and Aus- 
trians had the whole perimeter of their 
frontiers from Mlawa to Cracow and the 
Carpathians to fall back on, where they 
could get to their railroads and reassemble 
at any desired point. The Russians in 
their retreat tore up all existing means of 
communication to the greatest possible 
extent and turned the country into a 
desert to hamper their opponents’ service of 
supply. The swamps and rivers refused 
to freeze. Wherever the Germans tried 
to advance they merely “mired down.” 
The warmth of the weather also gave the 
Russians the opportunity of digging them- 
selves into the ground with much more fa- 
cility than would have been the case had 
the country frozen, and as they soon saw 
that the Germans could not advance rap- 
idly with heavy columns anywhere they 
held up their general retreat behind the line 
of the Vistula River and ordered their troops 
to maintain themselves where they were. 

With the respite given them the Rus- 
sians firmly entrenched themselves on a 
line running from Wyszogroa on the Vistula 
River about thirty miles below Warsaw to 
Tarnow in northern Galicia, holding the 
river lines Bzura, Rawa, Nida, and Dunajec 
to the Carpathians, thence east opposite 
the principal passes of the Carpathians. 
Below Novo Georgievsk on the Vistula 
on its right bank they controlled the 
country to Plock and patroled the river 
itself with gunboats. Their lines then 
stretched from Plock northeast to Mlawa, 
thence along the East Prussian border to 
Memel on the Baltic Sea. The whole front 
covered is about 1000 miles in extent, 
the longest front ever occupied by oppo- 
sing armies in the world’s history. In fact 
the lines reach almost from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, with the exception of the 
space covered by Rumania’s northern 
frontiers which, although of course not held 
in strength at all points, are at least being 
patrolled or under observation all the way. 

Thus was the second Russian general 
offensive against Germany brought to a 
close. The weather, over which man has 
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no control, saved the armies of Russia. 
They were outmanceuvred and outfought at 
all points on the German front, and had less 
than an even break on the Austrian front. 


GERMANY’S STRATEGIC PREPARATIONS 


Since the latter part of December up to 
the time of writing, no great forward move- 
ment of the Germanic allies has taken 
place. The Germans, however, have been 
busy fortifying their line of occupation of 
Polish territory. The German system is 
not to fortify permanently a long line, but 
to build. very strong works at the strategi- 
cal points which control railroads, wagon 
roads, rivers, and lines of approach, such 
as Czenstochowa, Lodz, Lowicz, and Plock. 
Each of these places has an extensive rail- 
road behind it, which, when entirely re- 
paired and thoroughly rehabilitated, will 
render the supply of an army in this dis- 
trict easy; and they lie altogether on the 
flank of any Russian advance that may be 
directed toward Cracow and Silesia, squarely 
across the path of a Russian advance from 
the Warsaw region toward Posen. 

To continue their operations in western 
Poland the Russians will now be compelled 
to take these places and while doing so 
will have to fight “facing a flank” or with 
their lines of approach and communications 
parallel to their front; whereastheGermans, 
on the other hand, will continue as before 
to hold their communications squarely 
behind them. For a direct advance on the 
Russian armies grouped around Warsaw. 
the Lowicz-Lodz line offers no especial 
advantages because, in this case (that is, 
the Bzura-Rawa River lines defense) the 
Russians have their communications di- 
rectly behind them as far as Warsaw. 

For further offensive action, then, the 
Germans will use this line as a “pivot of 
manceuvre,” and, while making this front 
hold or “contain” as many Russians as 
possible, the principal attacks with the 
present grouping of the Russian armies 
will have to be made northeast of this 
position from East Prussia or southeast of 
it in the general direction of Ivangorod. 
When the Vistula freezes the Germans will 
be able to move troops from this area 
north across the river with ease. The 
Lowicz-Lodz line, then, is the strong Ger- 
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THE CRITICAL POINT OF THE WINTER CAMPAIGN: DECEMBER 20TH 


ON THIS DATE THE RUSSIAN ARMY WAS FORCED INTO AN ALMOST STRAIGHT LINE FROM 30 MILES WEST OF 
WARSAW SOUTH TO THE CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS. ITS STRATEGICAL RIGHT FLANK WAS OPEN TO AN ATTACK 
FROM NORTH OF WARSAW. THE GERMANS HAD CALCULATED THAT THE WHOLE POLISH THEATRE OF OPERA=- 
TIONS WOULD BE FROZEN AT THIS TIME. THIS WOULD HAVE RENDERED THE TRANSPORT OF SUPPLIES AND 
ARTILLERY OVER THE SWAMPY COUNTRY EASY. THE WEATHER REFUSED TO GET COLD ENOUGH AND GEN- 
ERAL HINDENBURG’S ARMY LITERALLY “MIRED DOWN” IN THE POLISH BOGS, WHICH MADE A MOVEMENT BY A 
GREAT ARMY AGAINST THE RUSSIAN RIGHT FLANK A PHYSICAL IMPOSSIBILITY 





man point of support in Poland and, no 
matter where the Russians hereafter di- 
rect their principal offensive moves, the 
Germans must be expelled from it to make 
a success of an offensive campaign against 
Germany. The occupation of this posi- 
tion is considered by many strategists to 
be sufficient for holding the Russians off, so 
that, if the necessity arises in the next few 
months, the number of German troops 
can be largely reduced on this front and 
sent back to the French frontier. See 


the article in this issue on “The Deadlock 
in France,” page 497. 

In the meantime the Russians have not 
been idle. They have been concentrating 
the bulk of their forces in the Warsaw and 
Grodno districts. As in Poland the best 
time of the year for the Germans to assume 
the offensive is winter, so in East Prussia 
the best time for the Russians to assume 
the offensive is also winter. 

The eastern part of East Prussia is a 
continual succession of lakes, especially 





























THE CENTRE OF THE RUSSIAN DEFENSE 


POLITICALLY, WARSAW IS THE CAPITAL OF POLAND, 
AND WITH ITS POPULATION OF 872,000 RANKS AS THE 
THIRD CITY IN THE DOMAINS OF THE CZAR. IN A 
MILITARY WAY THE CITY AND THE DISTRICT AROUND 
IT, INCLUDING NOVO GEORGIEVSK, ON THE VISTULA 
RIVER, TWENTY MILES TO THE NORTHWEST, CONSTI- 
TUYTES THE MILITARY CENTRE OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY 
IN POLAND. IT CONTROLS THE CROSSINGS OF THE 
VISTULA RIVER, A BROAD, DEEP, NAVIGABLE STREAM 
WHICH IS THE DOMINANT NATURAL MILITARY CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC OF POLAND. ALL THE ROADS AND RAIL- 
ROADS OF WESTERN AND MIDDLE POLAND CONVERGE 
ON THIS CITY. WARSAW AND NOVO GEORGIEVSK TO- 
GETHER FORM A HUGE ENTRENCHED CAMP CAPABLE OF 
CONTAINING A GARRISON OF MORE THAN 150,000 MEN. 
THE PERMANENT DEFENSES OF WARSAW CONSIST OF 
A CIRCLE OF PERMANENT FORTS BUILT OF CONCRETE 
AND ARMOR COVERING THE EMPLACEMENTS OF HEAVY 
ARTILLERY. THE CIRCLE OF FORTS EXTENDS TEN TO 
TWELVE MILES OUTSIDE THE CITY, SO THAT THE GER- 
MAN ADVANCE NOW ALONG THE BZURA RIVER IS ABOUT 
TWENTY MILES FROM THE OUTER PERMANENT DE- 
FENSES. WARSAW’S STRONGEST DEFENSE CAN BE 
MADE ON ITS WESTERN FACE. AN ADVANCE OF THE 
GERMANS FROM THE MLAWA DISTRICT OF EAST PRUS- 
SIA, IF IT SUCCEEDED IN REACHING THE EASTERN 
FACE OF THE FORTRESS, WOULD HAVE A MUCH BETTER 


LINE OF ATTACK FROM THAT DIRECTION. THIS IS 
WHAT GERMAN STRATEGY IS AIMING TO DO 
around the Masurian district. In the 


summer all that the Germans have to do is 
to hold the small necks of land that ex- 
tend between these lakes to repel Russian 
attacks; in the winter, however, when the 
water courses are frozen, the whole front 
can be used by the Russians and the lakes 
crossed on the ice, thereby necessitating 
a much greater number of German troops 
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for their protection. To keep the largest 
of these lakes open during the winter the 
Germans have provided ice breaking steam- 
ers that so far have been successful in 
keeping the solid ice out. 

Though a direct attack by the Russians 
against East Prussia does not offer any 
rapid hope for a decision, their communica- 
tions or supply lines in this case run 
directly behind them or at right angles to 
their front, thereby minimizing the danger 
of the Germans coming in on their flank 
or rear. To be successful, however, in an 
East Prussian invasion the German fort- 
ress of K6nigsberg must be captured or 
“contained.” This is an extremely strong 
work, capable of containing three army 
corps, and it is connected with the rest of 
Germany not only by railroad but also 
by sea. Even should all the railroads be 
taken around it, ships still could bring 
men and supplies, as the Germans control 
the Baltic. 

During the first part of January the 
Russians launched attacks against the 
East Prussian frontier, the more severe 
of which were on the front centring at 
Lyck. Up to the 18th of January these 
had not yet taken the form of a decided 
offensive. Attacks were also directed 
against the line Plock-Mlawa up to this 
time, more to cover the Russian masses 
in the Warsaw district from a German 
offensive with Mlawa as a base than 
anything else. Meanwhile the fighting 
along the Bzura and Rawa rivers con- 
tinued. 

In the north both Russians and Germans 
are now in good positions for defense both 
tactically and strategically. So far the 
Germans have allowed the Russians to 
take the initiative and have in each case 
countered and driven the Russians back. 


THE AUSTRIAN BATTLE FRONT 


The situation on the Austrian front is 
equally interesting. The Russians along 
the River Nida depend on the Kielce- 
Ivangorod railroad for their supply. They 
hold also the connecting railroad from this 
line as far as Opoczno, about fifty miles 
to the northwest. They have, however, 
no railroad communication with the Rus- 
sian armies confronting the Carpathians 
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“MIRED DOWN” IN POLAND: JANUARY I8TH 


THE WEATHER HAS BEEN UNUSUALLY WARM FOR THIS SEASON OF THE YEAR. 


NOT ONLY HAS THE COUNTRY 


NOT FROZEN BUT HEAVY RAINS HAVE FALLEN ALL OVER CENTRAL AND NORTHERN POLAND. THIS HAS PREVENTED 


OPERATIONS WHICH INVOLVE LARGE MOVES ACROSS COUNTRY. 


THE RUSSIANS HAVE PUT PRESSURE ON EAST 


POLAND WITH LYCK AS ITS CENTRE AND HAVE PUSHED CAVALRY OUT IN THE AREA NORTH OF THE 


VISTULA RIVER BETWEEN PLOCK AND MLAWA. 


COLD AND THE DEEP SNOW HAVE PRACTICALLY STOPPED OPERATIONS. 


ALONG THE HEIGHTS OF THE CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS THE 


THE RUSSIANS ARE REFORMING THEIR 


TROOPS ALL ALONG THEIR LINES WHILE THE OTHERS ARE WAITING FOR THE WEATHER TO CHANGE. BOTH 


RUSSIANS AND THEIR OPPONENTS ARE NOW IN GOOD POSITIONS FOR DEFENSE. 


THE GREAT CHANCE FOR A SWEEP- 


ING DECISION, HOWEVER, HAS PASSED, FOR A TIME AT LEAST, ON ACCOUNT OF THE CONTINUED WARM WEATHER 


from Tarnow to Przemysl except by way of 
Ivangorod, Rawa, and Lemberg far to the 
rear. Furthermore, those on the Kielce- 
Ivangorod railroad are threatened by a 
German advance from the region of 
Opoczno against their right flank and rear. 
Provided they do not wait too long on the 
banks of the Nida River they can easily 
retrace their steps to Ivangorod and thence 
to Warsaw or any place in the north be- 
cause at present their communications are 





immediately behind them. There are now 
five Russian army corps, or about 250,000 
men, on this front. 

Facing the Carpathian Mountains— 
that is, in the area opposite the front 
Tarnow-Przemysl—there are ten Russian 
army corps. Several of these corps face 
west along the Dunajec River and the 
rest of them face generally south opposite 
the passes of the Carpathian Mountains. 
The strongest group is engaged in the siege 
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of the Austrian fortress of Przemysl and 
covering the Sanok Pass south of that 
place. This pass is the critical point for 
the Russians in this theatre because if the 
Austrians succeeded in breaking through 
all the Russian troops to the east of Prze- 
mys! would face the danger of having their 
communications cut because the railroad 
over which they are supplied comes from 
Lemberg by way of Jaroslaw to Tarnow 
parallel to the front of the Carpathian 
Mountains. On this whole front the 
Austrians oppose the Russians in about 
equal strength, but as they are much nearer 
their depots of supply than are the Rus- 
sians their losses can be more easily made 
good. ; 

The winter climate through this part of 
the Carpathians makes campaigning in 
this season very difficult, not only to the 
men themselves because they have to carry 
extra burdens in the way of clothing and 
bedding, but also on the transport because 
stoves, fuel, and a lot of additional equip- 
ment are necessary. What fighting is going 
on along this front is being carried out 
waist deep in snow. 

Along the east front of the Carpathians 
—that is, from Przemysl to the Rumanian 
frontier—small operations of a secondary 
nature are being carried on. Up to the 
i8th of January the Russians had suc- 
ceeded in driving the Austrian forces out 
of most of Bukowina, and are pushing 
detachments along the Rumanian border 
in the direction of Transylvania. These 
demonstrations are more political than 
military in their nature, their object being 
to impress Rumania and to lend heart to 
the Servians in their defense against the 
Austrians by holding out the hope of ulti- 
mate Russian succor. 


THE HIGH COST OF RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE 


The Austrians in southern Poland have 
received some hard knocks at the hands of 
the Russians, especially in the first three 
months of the war; but nothing-which has 
not been made good, and not without in- 
flicting very heavy losses on the Russians 
in return. In fact the Russian army as 
a whole—at the hands of the Germans 
especially—has stood tremendous losses, 
jentirely out of proportion to those inflicted 


on their adversaries. Though Russia has 
plenty of men to make good the losses, it 
is very difficult for her to replace her losses 
in officers and in trained men suitable for 
the class of fighting which they are called 
upon to do. 

Supply is also a very difficult question 
for Russia to solve because a great deal of 
her artillery equipment, ammunition, and 
military stores has heretofore been pro- 
cured from abroad. These sources of 
supply are now closed to her, as the nations 
that formerly provided this equipment 
need it themselves. The principal sources 
for these things outside of Russia at this 
time are Japan and*the United States, and 
from these countries large importations 
are being made by way of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad. The Turkish war has 
placed an added strain on the resources 
of supply, its financing, distribution, and 
management. There will be plenty of 
men in the future in the Russian army, but 
for carrying on rapid offensive operations 
they will not be very efficient in proportion 
to their number. 

The perfection to which the art of war 
has been brought in the last century makes 
it very difficult for a nation to train men, 
change their system, or improvise some- 
thing new after.a great contest has once 
begun. The Russians have always been 
excellent defensive fighters and this war 
has proved no exception tothe rule. They 
are well disciplined, courageous, and capa- 
ble of standing great hardship. Though 
both their strategy and tactics have been 
bolder in the present campaign than in 
any of their former wars their accomplish- 
ments in proportion to the numbers which 
they have put into the field have been no 
greater and in many instances not as great. 

The Germans, on the other hand, laid 
their plans for the winter campaign with 
the object of inflicting a great reverse on 
the Russian main army if they had a rea- 
sonable amount of luck. They have not 
yet gained such a decision but have by 
their operations indefinitely delayed a 
Russian move in force into the interior of 
Germany. About two months—February, 
and a large part of March—remain in 
which a winter campaign in this theatre 
may be carried on, 
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WHERE WARSAW 


THE COUNTRY BETWEEN THE GERMAN FRONTIER AND WARSAW IS A VAST LEVEL PLAIN, 
BISECTED BY THE SLUGGISH VISTULA RIVER AND MIRED BY HEAVY RAINS. UPPER PICTURE: GER- 
MAN SAPPERS AND ENGINEERS ON A TRENCH-DIGGING EXPEDITION. LOWER PICTURE: THE RUS- 
SIAN TRENCHES FROM WHICH THE GRAND DUKE NIKOLAS REPULSED THE FIRST GERMAN ADVANCE 
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GERMAN ARTILLERY ADVANCING ON WARSAW 


THE AMMUNITION WAGONS KEEPING TO THE EXTREME RIGHT TO LEAVE PASSAGE ROOM FOR MILITARY AUTO- 
MOBILES 

















GERMAN TRANSPORT IN THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST WARSAW 


OF THE ROAD SUGGESTS THE SWAMPY CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY WHICH NECESSI- 
THE HIGHWAYS PASSABLE 


THE MOUND-LIKE GRADE 
TATES EXCEPTIONAL CARE IN DRAINAGE TO KEEP 
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THE WAR ON THE EASTERN FRONT 


LODZ, HALF-WAY FROM GERMANY TO WARSAW 


A STREET DESTROYED BY THE RETREATING RUSSIANS, WHICH THE GERMAN ENGINEERS HAD TO REMAKE FOR 


THE PASSAGE OF SUPPLY TRAINS 


| 
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GERMANS INSPECTING A WRECKED RAILROAD IN POLAND 


THE GAUGE OF THE RUSSIAN RAILROADS IS 5 FEET, WHEREAS THE GERMANS USE THE STANDARD GAUGE, 4 


FEET 83 INCHES. GERMAN RAILROAD CARRIAGES ARE ALL PROVIDED WITH DEVICES FOR EXTENDING THE 
AXLE WIDTH BETWEEN WHEELS SO AS TO FIT THE RUSSIAN GAUGE 
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THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE INTO AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
UPPER PICTURE: THE UZSOK PASS IN THE CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS THROUGH WHICH A 
DETACHMENT OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY ENTERED HUNGARY. LOWER PICTURE: AN AUSTRIAN 
FIELD-PIECE MIRED IN A ROAD IN GALICIA 
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THE ODER RIVER AT BRESLAU 


SHOULD THE RUSSIANS TAKE BRESLAU THEY COULD THEN ADVANCE ON BERLIN DOWN THE LEFT BANK OF 
THE RIVER, THEREBY AVOIDING A DIRECT CROSSING IN THE FACE OF THE GERMAN ARMY 

















“THREE EMPERORS’ CORNER” 


THE JUNCTION OF THE PRZEMSZA RIVER AND ONE OF ITS TRIBUTARIES AT THE POINT NORTHWEST OF CRA- 
COW WHERE AUSTRIA, GERMANY, AND RUSSIA MEET. THE LAND IN THE FOREGROUND IS IN GERMAN SILESIA, 
ON THE RIGHT IN AUSTRIAN GALICIA, AND IN THE BACKGROUND IN RUSSIAN POLAND 
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THE BATTLE GROUND OF EAST PRUSSIA 


UPPER PICTURE: A DESERTED RUSSIAN POSITION BEHIND MARGGRABOWA. 
STATION AT LYCK, DESTROYED BY THE RUSSIANS 


LOWER 





PICTURE: THE 

















PORK-BARREL PENSIONS 


WHY THE UNITED STATES IS SPENDING 163 MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR TO PAY 
FOR A WAR THAT ENDED FIFTY YEARS AGO 


FIRST ARTICLE 
THE UNITED STATES THE MOST MILITARISTIC NATION 


A COUNTRY THAT SPENDS HALF ITS REVENUE FOR MILITARY PURPOSES — OUR 
ARMY, WITH PENSIONS, MORE COSTLY BY $ 100,000,000 THAN THAT OF 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE— WHAT EUROPE’S EXPENDITURES WOULD 
BE IF IT ADOPTED AMERICA’S PENSION IDEAS 


BY 
BURTON J. HENDRICK 


N publishing these articles, the Woriv’s Work has no hostility to the veterans of our 
wars who fought and suffered in the Nation’s service. Pensions granted to 
such men honor the government that grants them. Unfortunately, as these articles will 
show, our pension system includes many besides the members of this honor roll. Its 
latest manifestation is that of pensioning thousands of men who never saw war service, 
who never smelled powder, who never, as one Grand Army witness recently said before the 
Senate Committee, “got their collars dirty or their shoes soiled.” It embraces “ bounty 
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‘“ DOLLAR-A-DAY SHERWOOD” 


CONGRESSMAN ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, OF OHIO, WHO ADVOCATES THE WIDEST POSSIBLE EXTENSION OF PEN- 
SIONS, EVEN AT THE COST OF STOPPING WORK ON THE PANAMA CANAL, DECREASING THE SIZE OF THE ARMY 
AND STOPPING THE BUILDING OF BATTLESHIPS 
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jumpers,” deserters, “home guards,” “spring pullet widows,” and men dishonorably 
discharged. These articles are directed against a pension propaganda that includes “veter- 
ans” of this type. They do not assail the rapidly diminishing band who rescued the Nation 
from its perils and whose services their grateful descendants can never repay. 

Four years ago the Wor.p’s Work published a series of articles on the abuses of our 
pension system. Since that time, much pension history has been made. Three years agoa 
Democratic House of Representatives passed a bill that added $75,000,000 a year to our pen- 
sion payments: an egonomical Republican Senate cut this down to about $22,000,000 a year. 
In 1911, Congress spent $157,000,000 in pensions: last year it spent $172,000,000. The 
time 1s coming when the American people will have to reform their pension system or face 
national bankruptcy. The issue that these articles bring forward 1s, therefore, a very present 
abuse, which is growing every day, and which is destined, unless reformed, to have conse- 
quences most seriously affecting not only the national treasury but the national character. 





—THE EpiTors. 


READFUL as are likely to be 
the consequences of the pres- 
ent European war, there is one 
calamity that the embattled 
nations will probably escape. 

This is a pension list on the American plan. 
Backward as our citizen soldiery may be 
in practice of warfare, there is one branch 
of the science that they can teach even so 
militaristic a nation as Germany; and that 
is the art of collect- 
ing pensions. Only 
in the United States 
has patriotism been 
transmuted into a 
huge money interest. 

In order to under- 
stand precisely what 
the ten or a dozen 
nations now engaged 
will escape, let us 
imagine what the re- 
sults would be if the 
pension system of the 
great Western de- 
mocracy followed the 
present war. Ac- 
cording to trust- 
worthy estimates, 
about _ 18,000,000 
men, representing 
both the armies and 
navies, will engage in 
this struggle. The 
American Civil War 
enlisted something 
more than 2,000, 
ooo on the Northern 
and pensionable side. 





MR. GAYLORD M. SALTZGABER 


THE NEW COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS, UNLIKE 
MANY OF HIS PREDECESSORS, RECOMMENDS COMPLETE 
PUBLICITY IN PENSION EXPENDITURES. 
CATES PUBLISHING THE NAMES OF ALL PENSIONERS 


If we are to apply the American pension 
system to the European armies, therefore, 
we must multiply our pension expenditures 
by nine. Take one especially impressive 
fact. In the fifty years since the Civil War 
ended, the American people have paid to its 
survivors or their dependents more than 
$4,500,000,000. On the same basis the 
European governments, should they adopt 
American pension plans, will have paid by 
1966 (assuming that 
the war ends next 
year) about $40,500, 
000,000. 

Before they reach 
this point, however, 
Europe will have 
traveled much pen- 
sion history and in- 
troduced many new 
pension ideas. The 
first few years her 
conception of pen- 
sions will undoubted- 
ly represent about 
the same principles 
as those that pre- 
vailed here in_ the 
two decades imme- 
diately following the 
Civil War. From 
1865 to 1890 a mili- 
tary or naval pension 
in the United States 
signified one thing, 
and one thing only. 
It was a payment 
made as part com- 
pensation for wounds 
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THE HOME OF THE PENSION ROLL 
IN THE CARD INDEX FILES OF THE PENSION OFFICE THE NAMES OF 785,000 PENSIONERS ARE 
LISTED. THIS MEANS THAT, ON AN AVERAGE, ABOUT ONE PERSON IN EVERY HUNDRED IN THE UNITED 
STATES IS DRAWING A PENSION 
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AN OPPONENT OF “PORK BARREL’ 


received or disease contracted in the service 
of one’s country. It was not a reward for 
patriotic deeds—such service naturally has 
no financial equivalent—or national charity 
doled out to a soldier in his old age. For 
those wounded in battle, however, or dis- 
abled by disease or physical infirmities, the 
Nation has always acknowledged a certain 
financial responsibility. Such men had 
lost, to a greater or a less extent, the ability 
to support themselves; it was the Nation’s 
duty to assist in such support; it was no 
humiliation for the soldier to accept it— 
he had certainly given a real consideration 
for value received. Until June 27, 1890, 
that was the fundamental idea underlying 
the American pension system. That is 
the idea which has governed all systems of 








PENSIONS 


REPRESENTATIVE JOHN J. FITZGERALD, OF NEW YORK, 
WHO, AS CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
OF THE HOUSE, HAS STEADILY TRIED TO PREVENT THE RAIDS 
ON THE FEDERAL TREASURY MADE UNDER THE GUISE OF PEN- 
SIONS. HE VIGOROUSLY OPPOSED THE SHERWOOD PENSION BILL. 


military pensions. It is the princi- 
ple regulating the present-day pen- 
sion schemes of most European 
countries and of the South Ameri- 
can republics. 

Even on this basis, however, our 
pension list gave occasion for enor- 
mous abuses. These abuses did 
not arise from the fundamental 
nature of the pension system, which 
was not necessarily evil, but from 
‘the liberality, carelessness, and 
criminality with which it was ap- 
plied. In 1866, one year after the 
Civil War, we were paying some- 
thing more than $15,000,000 to its 
survivors. In fifteen years this had 
grown to $56,000,000. In nine 
years more—in 1889—it had jumped 
to $86,000,000. In 1872, Pension 
Commissioner Baker, appointed by 
President Grant, said, referring to 
the large expenditure for that year 
—$30,000,000: “We have reached 
the apex of the mountain.” This 
statement clearly reflected the opin- 
ion of his day. In the minds of 
most people there was no reason 
why the pension list, after the first 
period of five or six years succeed- 
ing the Civil War, should increase, 
the pension system remaining as 
it was. That system, as already 
explained, pensioned only invalids: 
men wounded or otherwise physi- 
cally disabled in service from the 
years 1861 to 1865. At the close of the war, 
most soldiers actually wounded clearly un- 
derstood that fact; a missing arm or leg is 
a palpable misfortune. Most soldiers in- 
jured by disease seriously enough to 
incapacitate them from manual labor also 
clearly realized their condition. Men of 
this type, and their dependents—widows, 
minors, mothers, fathers, orphan brothers, 
and orphan sisters—were then our only 
legal pensioners. Nearly all, therefore, in 
the natural order of things, should have 
gone upon the pension rolls in the few years 
immediately succeeding the war. A cer- 
tain proportion, in comfortable circum- 
stances, or having conscientious scruples 
against pensions, would not apply, or de- 
layed their applications until want forced 
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PORK-BARREL PENSIONS 


them to take this naturally repug- 
nant step; but the great mass of 
honest pensioners ought to have 
gone upon the rolls fairly quickly. 
That is what Commissioner Baker 
meant, in 1872, when he said that 
we “had reached the apex of the 
mountain.” The fact that the 
pension list, in the next eighteen 
years, increased threefold, with no 
fundamental change in our pension 
system, shows that there was some- 
thing wrong somewhere. 

The explanation involves one of 
the most humiliating chapters in 
American history. The English his- 
torian Lecky, in his “ Democracy 
and Liberty,” criticises the demo- 
cratic idea mainly because, under 
this system of government, the 
tendency is always for one section 
of Society to rob the others. He 
instances the American system of 
military pensions as a case in point. 
Whatever one may think of Lecky’s 
general criticism, this particular 
illustration isan apt one. The his- 
tory of Civil War pensions is simply 
a story of a small minority laying 
violent hands upon the Federal 
Treasury. For forty years Congress 
has practically abdicated its control 
over pension legislation. When it 
comes to passing pension laws, a 
third legislative house, not recog- 
nized by the Constitution, has con- 
trolled the situation. The Grand Army of 
the Republic, in its national organization, 
has a pension committee of seven mem- 
bers. That pension committee is the 
House of Representatives, the Senate, and 
the President combined, so far as pension 
legislation is concerned. It publicly boasts 
that it has written all the pension laws 
of the last forty years. It takes counsel 
with itself, formulates its programme, and 
presents its “demands” to Congress. “Go 
to Congress and present your demands; and 
not with bowed heads,” said Commander 
Russell A. Alger, many years ago. Con- 
gress almost invariably obeys its orders. 
A single circumstance shows the extent of 
its power. A bill in its passage through 
House and Senate is usually amended in 
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““PENSION BELT” OF OHIO, INDIANA 
WHICH 22 PER CENT. OF ALL THE PENSIONERS LIVE.) 
THE UNITED STATES HAS PAID $4,500,009,000 TO CIVIL WAR 
VETERANS, SENATOR KERN DENOUNCES THE GOVERNMENT FOR 
ITS ““INEXCUSABLE INGRATITUDE TO THE MEN WHO SAVED ITS 
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both places; in order to reach a final basis 
of agreement, each house appoints a “con- 
ference committee,” the “conferees” get- 
ting together and framing the measure in 
its final form. The pension committee of 
the Grand Armyof the Republic practically 
has a representative on this conference 
committee. That is, Congress has always 
recognized this body as the real legislative 
power in pension matters. “Does the bill 
in this form satisfy your”’ Speaker Cannon 
asked the G. A. R. pension committee in 
1907, when the age bill came up for passage. 
“Yes.” Bang! went the gavel and the 
thing wasalaw. So it has always been; so, 
it is to be feared, it will always be. The 
supreme test of a pension bill is whether 
it “‘satisfies’’ the ‘“‘old fellows.” 
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‘WHEN THE PENSION ROLL WAS PUBLISHED 
IN 1883, THE LIST OF PENSIONERS WAS ISSUED IN FIVE VOLUMES OF 3,926 PAGES AVERAGING MORE THAN 


SEVENTY NAMES TO THE PAGE, OR A TOTAL OF ABOUT 280,000 NAMES. 
ROLL WAS INACCESSIBLE TO THE PUBLIC, AND THE LIST ROSE TO MORE THAN A MILLION NAMES. 


FOR THIRTY YEARS AFTERWARD THE 
A SIMILAR 


PUBLICATION OF THE NAMES OF PRESENT DAY PENSIONERS WOULD REQUIRE FIFTEEN VOLUMES OF THIS SIZE 


But what is the power back of the Grand 
Army pension committee? First, of course, 
are the old soldiers; their votes on election 
day, and the votes of their sympathizers, 
represent the considerations which political 
Congressmen have received in exchange for 
thisfranking privilege on the Federal Treas- 
ury. But, even back of this, there devel- 
oped in this country, in the years succeed- 
ing the Civil War, certain professional 
classes which made a living out of the 
pension roll. Practitioners of the two great 
learned professions—law and medicine— 
found in our patriotic expenditures the 
staff of life. In the hard times following 
the war, both doctors and lawyers had 
hard pickings. The pension system proved 
a veritable manna. New professional 
characters appeared in every town and 
village: the pension attorney and the pen- 
sion doctor. The business of the first was 
to scour the country for pension candidates 
and to discover some niche in the pension 


laws that would admit the most undeserv- 
ing; that of the second, to find some physical 
disability that could be traced back to field 
service. Both advertised far and wide, in 
the daily press, in circulars and pamphlets, 
in old soldiers’ magazines; medical eti- 
quette, which prohibits physicians from 
announcing their wares in public, did not 
restrain the professional pension surgeon. 
Both lawyers and doctors had their drum- 
mers and runners constantly looking for 
“heroes” sufficiently “battle scarred” to 
qualify for the pension roll. Thousands 
of soldiers who had been no nearer a battle- 
field than a “home camp,” and who had 
hardly even smelled gunpowder, easily 
magnified a reminiscent twinge of rheuma- 
tism or a slight palpitation of the heart into 
disabilities received in the service of their 
country. The pension doctor laid all 
science under tribute te prove the fact. 
These “veterans” ran no financial risk; 
they had only to sign a paper; if they won, 
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WHERE OLD SOLDIERS ARE CARED FOR 


IN TEN SUCH NATIONAL HOMES ABOUT 35,000 VET- 
ERANS ARE LODGED AND FED. IN ADDITION TO THESE, 
HOMES ARE MAINTAINED BY 27 STATES. BESIDES 
PROVIDING FOR THE SUPPORT OF THESE VETERANS 
THE GOVERNMENT PAYS THEM LIBERAL PENSIONS 


they had a steady income for life; if they 
lost, they had no fees to pay; the Govern- 
ment paid for the physical examination 
and the attorneys got nothing unless the 
claims were allowed. It is hardly neces- 
sary to ask if fraud prevailed. The whole 
system was an invitation to fraud. With 
all possible precautions, the taxpayers 
would have been swindled out of millions 
every year; but Uncle Sam made no at- 
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tempt to safeguard 
himself. The pro- 


ceedings on the basis 
of which pensions 
were granted were all 
ex parte. The claim 
agent drew up all the 
papers, including all 
the affidavits; the ex- 
amining surgeon, 
when he was not a 
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professional claim chaser, was the family 
physician, whose business it was to ad- 


vance the interests of his patient. All 
these documents, fixed up in a remote town, 
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were sent to Washing- 
ton. If they were in 
proper form, and _ if 
the war office showed 
that the man had an 
honorable discharge, 
the pension automati- 
cally followed. The 
Pension Bureau did 
not investigate the 
accuracy of the state- 
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WHOM THE NATION DELIGHTS TO HONOR 


THE G. A. R., HOWEVER, THOUGH IT INCLUDES 
MANY OF THE BRAVEST FIGHTERS OF THE CIVIL J 
WAR, HAS BECOME, AS AN ORGANIZATION, A PRO- 
PAGANDIST OF WHOLESALE PENSIONS. IT BOASTS 
THAT ITS PENSION COMMITTEE HAS WRITTEN ALL 
THE PENSION LAWS OF THE LAST THIRTY YEARS 











the Government. One has only to read f 
the reports of certain high-minded : 
Pension Commissioners—such as fe 


Bentley, 1876-1881, Lochren, 1893-06, j 
and Henry Clay Evans, 1897-1902, all ; 
ex-Union soldiers whose feelings as 
ments made, except in rare instances when bona fide veterans were outraged by 
fraud was directly brought to its attention. the infamous crimes constantly perpe- 

We shall never know the extent to which trated in the name of patriotism—to un- 
these professional pension solicitors robbed derstand that these frauds existed on a 
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‘lations more indefensible. 


gigantic scale. Occasionally they became 
so notorious that they got into the criminal 
courts. These records give one a glimpse 
into the practices of pension attorneys. 
With many, affidavit-making and forgery 
was an every-day industry. They fre- 
quently made the claimant swear to blank 
affidavits—the lawyers afterward filling 
in the details themselves. Personation of 
old soldiers was a common practice; thou- 
sands of veterans went peacefully to their 
graves not knowing that their names were 
on the pension rolls—other men, in some 
cases pension attorneys, drawing and 
pocketing the quarterly checks. Cemetery 
records were ransacked, so that women to 
whom dead soldiers had never been married 
and whom they had never seen might draw 
pensions, as their widows. Widows con- 
cealed the fact of re-marriage in order to 
continue drawing pensions; in numerous 
other cases, rather than lose the monthly 
stipends by taking new husbands, they 
would maintain illicit relations. Claim 
agents and other persons continued to draw 
pensions long after the pensioned soldier 
had died. The reports of examining sur- 
geons contained similar fabrications. The 
records of the pension office comprise many 
curiosities of medical literature. Our Civil 
War apparently gave rise to many new and 
amazing disabilities. Many of these re- 
ports were illiterate, the physicians not 
being able to spell the names of many of 
our commonest complaints. Soldiers were 
pensioned for “protuberant abdomens,” 
“tenderness over the spleen,” “crepitation 
of shoulders and elbows,” “normal heart,” 
“two piles,” “lumbago,” “alleged periodi- 
cal vertigo,” “sallow skin,’ “distended 
stomach,” “thin, flabby muscles,” “tremu- 
lous tongue,” “slight numbness of right 
leg”’—all acquired in the service of their 
country. It was a pretty vigorous veteran 
who, under the scrutinizing and far-seeing 
eye of an examining surgeon, did not dis- 
close some pensionable complaint. 

Far from discouraging these deceptions, 
Congress, under the promptings of the 
pension committee of the G. A. R., adopted 
legislation that encouraged them. From 
1862 to 1890, it passed a mass of laws, most 
of them increasing the monthly allowances 
for particular ills. It adopted other regu- 
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One of the most 
curious was a law legitimatizing “broom- 
stick” marriages and their issue. This 
provided that any Negro or Indian woman 
who had lived with a man as his wife, under 
the sanction of some ceremonial which 
she had regarded as binding, could claim 
a pension as his widow. As a method of 
legalizing an occasional slave marriage, this 
law may have had some justification; in 
practice, however, it established a Federal 
reward for immorality and opened the 
way to endless frauds. In 1888, Congress 
passed a companion measure providing that 
all widows’ pensions, whenever granted, 
should date from the date of the husband’s 
death. That is, if the husband was killed 
in 1861, and the widow is awarded a pen- 
sion in 1915, the Government pays all 
“arrearages,” at full rates, for the preceding 
fifty-four years. These two laws enor- 
mously stimulated the business of the fraud- 
ulent claim agent. The industry of collect- 
ing Dinahs and Chloes and Elizas and 
fitting them to Negro husbands who had 
died twenty or thirty years before started 
into full bloom. The affidavits of two 
or three ante bellum friends, recalling 
that something faintly resembling a mar- 
riage had once taken place, immediately 
placed the names of these belated widows 
on the pension roll. The agent commonly 
pocketed the first payment, including the 
arrearages—usually amounting to several 
thousand dollars—and the newly made— 
and newly married—widows were consoled 
with their quarterly stipends for the rest 
of their lives. 

The other law that added enormously 
to pension expenditures and placed a 
premium on fraud was that of 1879. 
granting “arrearages”’ to all original in- 
valid pensioners. This was a broad invi- 
tation to all laggards who had not applied 
to make their disabilities known. In order 
that it might encourage them, Congress 
agreed to pay all soldiers who filed their ap- 
plications by January 1, 1881, full pensions 
to date from the time of their injuries. 
Under this law a veteran, wounded in 1865 
and placed on the pension roll in 1880, re- 
ceived, as a first payment, back pension for 
the preceding fifteen years. This law lifted 
pension expenditures from $33,000,000 in 
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1879 to $55,000,000 in 1880. Its ultimate 
cost is usually placed at $200,000,000. 
This period, up to 1890, closes the first 
era in pension legislation. Imagine what 
similar legislation and similar administra- 
tion would do for the veterans of the present 
European wars. On this basis the expen- 
ditures, the year after the war ends, would 
be $135,000,000. Fifteen years after, 
under the stimulus of arrearage laws and 
other legislative monstrosities, they would 
jump to $495,000,000. Twenty-five years 
later, as a result of further governmental 
encouragement, they would amount to 
nearly a billion dollars annually. And then 
the game would only have fairly started. 


PENSIONS FOR SENILE DECAY 


For, in 1890, the United States Govern- 
ment introduced a new principle into its 
pension legislation. Until then all pen- 
sions had been for invalids, real or imagin- 
ary; Congress had insisted that only men 
injured or disabled in war service should 
go upon the rolls. Ingenious as the medical 
or legal mind proved in discovering dis- 
abilities and immediately connecting them 
with the field of battle, there were still 
many thousands of cases that baffled their 
most skilful efforts. The veterans were 
getting old; traces of age were becoming 
manifest; all kinds of complaints were 
enfeebling them. These men were invalids 
in varying degrees, but they were not war 
invalids; their troubles were merely or- 
dinary physical decay. They could not 
qualify for military pensions under the 
laws of any country. They were constantly 
attempting to get upon the rolls, but, 
liberal as our system was, it did not include 
them. The pension committee of the G. 
A. R., however, had no difficulty in solving 
this problem. It proposed a new pension 
system under which every disabled soldier 
could qualify, irrespective of whether he 
had acquired his disabilities in the service 
or not. The law of June 27, 1890, therefore, 
provided pensions, ranging from $6 to $12 
a month, to all soldiers incapacitated for 
manual labor, from causes not due to their 
own vicious habits. In three years this 
ran the pension’ expenditures from 
$86,000,000 up to $157,000,000, and in- 
creased the pension roll from 489,000 to 
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966,000. Naturally it gave renewed vi- 
tality to the claim agent and his accom- 
plices; the industry of affidavit-making 
sprang again into feverish activity. 


DESERTERS MADE HEROES BY STATUTE 


These general laws, however, tell only 
part of the pension story. The United 
States Government is the only one that has 
pensioned not only its faithful citizen sol- 
diery, but its deserters and its dishonorably 
discharged. Like the sun, the American 
pension laws shine upon the good and the 
wicked alike. This whole question of de- 
sertion in the Civil War somewhat shocks 
American complacency; the facts would 
not look well in our school histories. In 
the Franco-Prussian war, there were not 
half a dozen desertions from the German 
army; the authorities usually place de- 
sertions from the Union side in our Civil 
War at about 125,000. These men were, 
for the larger part, “bounty jumpers”: 
men, that is, who enlisted for the purpose 
of obtaining the liberal cash payments 
offered by state governments, and who 
left unceremoniously when such payments 
were made, usually to repeat the operation 
elsewhere. About twenty-five years ago 
Congress began passing laws which, in par- 
ticular instances, gave deserters an honor- 
able discharge, and in this way promoted 
them to the pension rolls. Congress, that 
is, transformed these men into “ heroes” and 
“saviors of the Republic” by legislative 
enactment. Liberal as these laws are, 
however, there are certain especially atro- 
cious cases that they do not cover. For 
these, certain agile Congressmen introduce 
private bills “correcting” their records. 


THE PERNICIOUS PRIVATE PENSION BILLS 


At the last session a bill was introduced 
granting a pension to a Federal soldier who 
had deserted to the Confederate army and 
afterward fought against the Union forces. 
That proposition was a little too brazen 
even for the Committee on Military Affairs; 
the fact that a Congressman could be found 
willing to introduce such a measure, how- 
ever, shows the spirit in which our legisla- 
tors have approached the whole pension 
problem. I shall show, in the course of 
these articles, that thousands of men have 
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gone upon our pension rolls with hardly a 
greater claim to national gratitude. 

Congressmen early resorted to this per- 
nicious habit of special bills. One of the 
first things a new legislator learns in Wash- 
ington is how to get through a private 
pension bill. Despite the wide open door 
our pension laws provide, there are thou- 
sands who cannot pass through. The pen- 
sion bureau is constantly rejecting claims 
for technical disqualifications. Here, for 
example, is a widow who asks a pension 
under the Act of June 27, 1890. In order 
to qualify, according to that law, she must 
have married her soldier husband before 
the passage of the act—that is, before 
June 27, 1890. Asa matter of history, she 
married him in 1891. Clearly, one would 
conclude, she cannot claim a pension. But 
she gets one all the same. The whole 
machinery of the Federal Government is 
called into action in her behalf. Her 
Congressman introduces a special act, 
which mentions her by name and appro- 
priates a specific sum to pay her pension. 
Thousands of other cases are “taken care 
of” in the same way every session. Any 
one opening the Congressional Record, 
with its pages of private pension bills, 
would conclude that our law makers spent 
most of their time on this sort of business. 
In passing these bills Congress simply 
nullifies its own acts; it admits to the 
pension rolls individuals who, it has already 
decreed, have no right to be there. The 
money abstracted in this way, like certain 
public buildings, river and harbor appro- 
priations, and postmasterships, is simply 
political patronage, and is always placed 
where it will do the most good. 

Here, for the present, I close the narra- 
tive of our pension legislation. Up to 
1907, it may be.repeated, we had two sys- 
tems—one granting pensions for disabilities 
received in service; the other granting pen- 
sions for disabilities received in any way 
and at any time, so long as such disabilities 
were not the results of vicious habits. The 
outstanding fact in our pension history is 
the steadily decreasing number of Civil War 
veterans and the steadily increasing pen- 
sion expenditures. Commissioner Baker 
believed, in 1872, with a pension roll of 
$30,000,000, that we had reached the “ apex 


of the mountain’’; in reality we reached 
it in 1913 with expenditures of $176,714,- 
907. There is something of a decrease for 
1914, the pension roll amounting to only 
$174,484,051; however, with a flood of new 
bills receiving favorable consideration by 
Congress, there is no reason to believe that 
this drop will be permanent. Pension pay- 
ments have fallen many times before; but 
the ingenious friends of the old soldier al- 
ways find some way to put them up again. 


A HIGHROAD TO NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY 


If we apply these figures once more to 
the present European armies, we shall have 
the following interesting result: some time 
in the nineteen sixties, fifty years after the 
close of the war, the European nations will 
be paying in pensions $1,584,000,000 a 
year. If they do this, they will simply 
follow the example of the United States. 
Of course, they will do nothing of the kind, 
national bankruptcy not being their na- 
tional ambition. What the policy will be 
can be fairly definitely learned from the 
pension systems that have prevailed for a 
generation. A comparison of the American 
and the European systems shows that, at 
least in this regard, there is no reason for the 
impression that republics are ungrateful to 
those who serve them. 

For the United States, with its notori- 
ously small and inadequate army, spends 
more on pensions than all the great military 
establishments of Europe put together. 
Taking our annual budget for military 
purposes, it appears that we are the most 
militaristic nation in the world. We spend 
on the Army and Navy, including pensions, 
more than half of our national revenue. 
Our expenditures, exclusive of the post 
office—which need not be considered, since 
this appropriation is reimbursed by postal 
receipts—amount to about $750,000,000 a 
year. Of this the items for army, navy, 
and military pensions amount to about 
$450,000,000—much more than half. Prus- 
sian militarism shows nothing comparable 
to that: on the other hand, Germany gets 
something for her expenditures, while a 
considerable part of ours goes to the ac- 
count of a war that ended fifty years ago. 
Up to 1912, when the new army law went 
into effect, Germany was spending about 
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$200,000,000 a year on her military estab- 
lishment. American expenditures for the 
army, including pensions, amounted to 
more than $300,000,000. That is, based on 
expenditures, we are more militaristic than 
Germany. In Europe every workman is 
said to carry a soldier on his back; in the 
United States he must carry at least two. 
We pay these enormous taxes for about 
75,000 men; Germany gets a peace army 
of 800,000 men and a war footing of several 
millions. The showing is not a pleasant 
one for democracy. If wars were fought 
with dollars, instead of with men and guns, 
we could easily lick all creation. From a 
budgetary standpoint we are invincible. 
Recent articles in this magazine, however, 
clearly show what the real military situa- 
tion in this country is. 


SENSIBLE EUROPEAN PENSION SYSTEMS 


All European countries have pension 
systems. The point is that they grant 
real pensions, while we promiscuously 
scatter broadcast enormous sums _ for 
political purposes. A European soldier 
receives a State gratuity on one of two 
grounds: length of service, with the mini- 
mum usually at ten years; and disabilities 
sustained in action or military service. 
The English system is fairly typical of 
them all. Under this no officer or private 
obtains a permanent disability pension 
unless he suffers a permanent injury. The 
loss of an arm, leg, or eye, for example, 
is regarded as a permanent wound—some- 
thing from which the sufferer cannot re- 
cover; such loss ensures a modest stipend 
through life. For such loss an English 
captain gets about $500 a year. An Amer- 
ican private for the same injury gets $600. 
The highest pension a British private re- 
ceives for disability is $18 a month; the 
largest sum we pay wounded survivors of 
the Civil War is $100. The lowest disa- 
bility pension granted British privates is 
$3.60 a month; our lowest is six dollars. 
Moreover, only permanent disabilities give 
ground for permanent pensions. All others 
are granted temporarily. They are re- 
newed from year to year, on the basis of 
medical examination: if the recipient shows 
signs of recovery, his stipend is stopped. 
No widow has a right to a pension; it is 
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only granted as a reward for good, faithful, 
and gallant service. It is only when we 
compare service pensions in England with 
the service pensions here that American 
generosity stands out plainly. Tommy 
Atkins has no claim to a retirement pension 
unless he has served fourteen years. He 
then draws 16cents a day, or $4.80 a month. 
A survivor of the American Civil War gets 
a pension if he has served ninety days, his 
payments ranging from $13 up to $21, de- 
pending on his present age. The highest 
service pension an English private can get 
is $7.80 a month—and this for a service of 
twenty-one years. A Civil War veteran 
here can get $30 a month for three years’ 
service. As a result of these modest sti- 
pends, England’s annual charges for army 
pensions are about $18,000,000. Germany 
spends just about the same amount. The 
highest pension a German soldier obtains 
is $7.30 a month; this after a service of 
thirty-six years! One so _ grievously 
wounded that he needs an attendant re- 
ceives the same amount. The usual sti- 
pend here is $50 a month. 

In the Southern States alone we pay 
$16,000,000 in Federal pensions. This 
is almost as much as the entire pension 
budgets of England and Germany. 

The European idea is that a pension is 
only partial support. The United States, 
however, has taken upon itself practically 
the entire cost of maintaining its Civil War 
veterans. 

This record of our pension history may 
fairly be regarded as the record of the Re- 
publican Party, traditionally the political 
party of the old soldier. In an article in the 
April Wor.Lp’s Work, the pension story 
will reach a new phase—the record made 
by the present Democratic majority in 
Congress. The last Democratic adminis- 
tration, that of Grover Cleveland, acquired 
a reputation peculiarly odious among Civil 
War veterans. Besides vetoing lavishly 
private pension bills, President Cleveland 
refused to sign certain general measures 
that entailed large drafts upon the Federal 
treasury. Democratic voters for years 
had found much ammunition in the polit- 
ical alliance, concretely expressed in pen- 
sion legislation, that had existed between 
the Grand Army and the Republican 
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Party. The present Democratic majority, 
however, has far surpassed its predecessors 
in extravagance. It contains a number of 
“pension statesman’”—men who devote 
the larger part of their energies as Congress- 
men to fostering pension legislation, and 
incidentally improving the standing of 
their party with old soldiers. In “ Dollar- 
a-Day Isaac R. Sherwood,’ the House of 
Representatives contains about the most 
remarkable statesman of this kind ever 
known in Washington. Certain senate 
leaders have seconded their efforts—men 
like John W. Kern, who, in face of the 
fact that the United States has paid out 
$4,500,000,000, to the survivors of the war, 
denounces the Government on the floor of 
the Senate for “its broken pledges and its 


inexcusable ingratitude to the men who 
saved its life.”” These leaders have joined 
hands to work a great political change in 
the country; to turn the old soldier’s vote 
from the Republican Party into the Dem- 
ocratic camp. To do this they have re- 
vised the traditional policy of their party 
and opened still wider the treasury doors 
to pension-seekers. How, in the face of 
Republican opposition, and in the face 
of the opposition of the strongest Congres- 
sional leaders of their own party—men like 
Mr. Oscar W. Underwood, and Mr. John J. 
Fitzgerald—they have done this, and how, 
in order to accomplish it, they have still 
further prostituted the fundamental pen- 
sion idea, will be described in the April 
Worvp’s Work. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH YUAN SHIH-KAI 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


BY 


SHERWOOD EDDY 


WAS called to Peking to meet the Presi- 

dent by appointment. We passed 

into the Forbidden City and arrived 

at the outer gate of the palace, which 

was guarded by Chinese soldiers. 
The official telephoned into the palace and 
received the message that we were to be 
admitted. Within the gate we were met 
by rickshaw coolies in uniform, who took 
us for half a mile around the beautiful 
lotus lake to the palace itself. In the cen- 
tre of the lake stands another palace, where 
the young Emperor was imprisoned by the 
Dowager Empress, and in captivity 
mourned the wreck of his reform move- 
ment. Here the Vice-president received 
us cordially and the first words he spoke 
to me in English were “Old friend,” re- 
calling the visit of a year ago and his un- 
fulfilled promise to visit me in America. 
He expressed the hope that China would 
some day be the guardian of a Monroe 
Doctrine to keep the peace of Asia, as 
America was now keeping the peace of the 
American continents. Upon entering the 


President’s palace, which was lately oc- 
cupied by the Manchu Dynasty, we were 
shown into a large waiting room, and were 
met by Admiral Tsai, who was to be our 
interpreter. The President rose as we 
entered, bowed, and shook hands with great 
cordiality. He is a man of striking 
personality and of great personal mag- 
netism. He is both strong and winsome, 
powerful and magnetic. With a clear 
black eye of great penetration and depth, a 
large head, a prominent forehead, close 
cropped gray hair and mustache, and a 
short, stocky, active figure, he somewhat 
resembles Theodore Roosevelt in person- 
ality. He is China’s strong man to-day. 

As the interview progressed the impres- 
sion deepened upon me. Here is a great 
soul looking out of a body conditioned by 
its oriental environment; medieval, con- 
servative, Confucian, and Asiatic. Peer- 
ing from the dark depths of those piercing 
eyes | seemed to see two men, the old man 
and the new. In his own personality he 
unites the two forces which are struggling 
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for the mastery of this great land of China. 
Two eras meet in this man as the repre- 
sentative of a great nation in this hour of 
crisis; the medieval and the modern, the 
oriental and the occidental, the patri- 
archal and the patriotic, the autocratic 
and the democratic, the forces of the old 
era and of the new. The pessimist might 
say that he stands between two worlds, the 
one dead, the other waiting to be born; 
but the optimist can see that the old order 
is slowly but surely dying, and the new is 
slowly but surely coming to its own. 
There persists the old nature, born of a 
medieval environment, accustomed to pa- 
ternal government, to absolute power and 
oriental diplomacy and conservatism. But 
there is also a man, born of the new period, 
who bade his soldiers throw away their 
bows and arrows and called to his assist- 
ance the finest German military drill mas- 
ters for the making of his modern army. 
He stands to-day, President of a Republic, 
maker of a constitution for ancient China, 
calling to his aid Western advisers like Dr. 
Goodnow of Johns Hopkins, Dr. Morrison 
of England, and Professor Ariga of Japan; 
desiring reforms, progress, and uplift for 
China. Here is the man who was called 
to save the situation by the great states- 
man Li Hung Chang. Here is the man 
sought alike as the one hope of the young 
Emperor of China and the Dowager 
Empress. It was he who was called upon 
as the only hope of saving the nation by 
the representatives of Western Powers and 
by the falling Manchu throne. It was he 
who was called to lead both the revolu- 
tionary and the conservative parties and 
who was chosen as the first President of 
the Republic. He stands to-day the sole 
ruler of four hundred millions and holds in 
his hands the power of life and death over 
more lives than any other living man. 


THE PRESIDENTS APPEARANCE 


The President was dressed in a plain 
blue silk robe. He was rapid and brisk 
in his movements. His mind was alert 
and active. His face was kindly, his smile 
winsome, his laugh contagious. He ex- 
pressed the deepest interest in our coming 
evangelistic campaign and listened at- 
tentively as we told him the message we 


were going to deliver to the students. He 
commended warmly the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
spoke of its prosperity in China. He 
spoke hopefully of the future educational 
policy of China, saying: “While I was 
Viceroy of Chihli I was able to push for- 
ward education, as it was our policy that 
there should not be a town or village with- 
out its school, but I have been so swamped 
with cares in the new Republic that I have 
not been able to do all I had wished in the 
field of education. It is my purpose, 
however, to do for China as a whole what I 
did for the Chihli Province. I am es- 
pecially concerned with practical, tech- 
nical, and primary education. Formerly, 
our educational policy was classical and lit- 
erary. What we now need is practical edu- 
cation which will develop the industries 
of China and the character of her men.” 


HIS FRIENDSHIP FOR AMERICA 


He spoke also of the friendly relations 
between China and America, referring to 
our long past of peaceful intercourse. He 
said: “America’s friendship, however, can 
best be shown in practical ways. America 
has withdrawn from almost every avenue 
of financial help to China. She can best 
aid us by the development of concessions 
in mines, railroads, and commerce. Every 
dollar of American capital invested in 
China at this time is a help to both coun- 
tries, for America’s interests are commer- 
cial, financial, and friendly. She seeks no 
extension of territory and has no selfish 
interest for exploiting her own political 
designs. China’s great need is for capital, 
and America can best show her friendship 
by investing in sane and safe commercial 
enterprises in China.”’ He continued: “| 
would like to send this message to the 
people of America: Here are two great na- 
tions, somewhat similar in geographical 
position, each with large area. Here are 
two Republics whose interests lie parallel. 
Both nations have stood for peace and 
commerce. Both desire the open door for 
trade. May the relations of peace and 
friendly intercourse which have always 
marked the dealings of these two countries 
be maintained and may the coming years 
draw us closer and closer for the mutual 
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benefit and development of both nations.” 
Referring to China’s position as a young 
Republic under the new constitution he 
said: “I am not worthy to be compared 
with Washington, the first president of the 
great American Republic, but I plan to 
fulfil the new constitution faithfully, step 
by step, to the limit of my ability. My 
one purpose is to work for the welfare of the 
people of China.”” He also spoke of the need 
of peace and stability within the empire and 
the folly of stirring up incessant revolution 
among the students and young men. 

With regard to religious matters he gave 
it as his opinion that “Confucianism has 
given us valuable principles, but Christian- 
ity gives us power. Confucianism has 
given us a foundation. Christianity will 
furnish the superstructure.” 

The outlook to-day in China is on the 
whole encouraging. The present time 
can best be understood if we realize that 
China is passing through a period of transi- 
tion. Politically, she is passing from an 
autocratic to a republican government, 
from national isolation to a place in the 
great brotherhood of nations, from a con- 
ception of government that was paternal, 
patriarchal, and personal to one that 
is constitutional, statutory, and legal; and 
from an era of special privilege for officials 
and their retainers to one of justice and 
equity for all men before the law. 

Socially, China is passing from a civili- 
zation centred in and circumscribed by the 
family, to a new consciousness of na- 
tional life; from the abject subjection of 
the individual to a crushing paternal system 
fixed by the worship of ancestors, into the 
rights of a new individualism; from the nar- 
row limitations of class and clan toa new 
social consciousness and social service. 

Intellectually, China is passing from 
the age-long ignorance of the masses and 
the artificial classical education of the 
favored few to the beginning of an era of 
modern, popular education. 


A NEW COMMERCIAL ERA 


Economically, there is a transition from 
a simple agricultural stage to a new indus- 
trial and commercial era, and religiously 
China is passing from isolated and blind 
obedience to almost the last of the dying 


national religions to growing participation 
in the universal, world rcligion; with lib- 
erty of religious belief and worship. She 
is passing from nominal conformity to a 
conventional code of morality to the grow- 
ing realization of a dynamic of higher 
righteousness, realized in a new relation 
to a personal God. In a word, China is 
passing through a great transition politi- 
cally, socially, intellectually, economically, 
and religiously. The old order changeth, 
giving place to the new. In a moment 
China took on the name of a Republic as 
the ideal of the leaders of the Young China 
Party. Now she must follow the slow ap- 
proach and approximation to the reality of 
representative government. The change 
was forced by the leaders of the Young 
China Party, educated in America, Japan, 
and the mission schools of China, but it is 
no longer controlled by them. It is con- 
trolled by one man, who holds power over 
more human lives, who is facing greater 
problems and obstacles, and whois attempt- 
ing a more Herculean task than any man in 
all the world. That man is Yuan Shih-Kai, 
President of the new Republic of China. 


CHINA’S STRONG MAN 


With all his faults hestill stands as China’s 
strong man. -He has amassed no huge 
fortune for himself. He has refused to 
make himself Emperor, when he might 
have done so a hundred times, had he so 
desired. He has refrained from the whole- 
sale slaughter of his enemies, whether of 
the Manchus or the leaders of the revolu- 
tion or rebellion. Washington governed 
about four millions, unified, Christian, edu- 
cated, thrifty, prosperous, the best blood 
of Europe, adapted to changes of environ- 
ment. Yuan governs four hundred mil- 
lions, divided in twenty-two provinces and 
dependencies by a problem of state’s rights 
more intense than that of America before 
the Civil War, and divided in religious 
faiths between Confucian, Buddhist, Ta- 
oist, Mohammedan, and Christian. This 
great population is largely ignorant, poor, 
deeply conservative, surrounded by for- 
eign Powers, often unfriendly, who have 
fleeced and robbed China in the past. Yet 
here is a man who seeks to uplift these toil- 
ing millions into a modern nation. 
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There are two contrasted views of the 
present situation in China. There are 
hopeless pessimists who will point out the 
following discouragements: They main- 
tain that the Government is too autocratic 
and centred in a single man; that all na- 
tional, provincial, and local organs of self- 
government have been swept away in the 
recent rebellion; that the abolition of the 
Young China Party has lost to China the 
leadership of the best brains and education 
of the Republic; that many of these lead- 
ers are catching the habit of continued rev- 
olution in Japan and Canton, as the Ja- 
cobins did after the French Revolution. 
The pessimists further maintain that there 
is a lack of confidence in the Government, 
especially among the people of the south, 
and a lack of national consciousness among 
the people of the nation; that there is a 
lack of rapid and adequate reform in mat- 
ters of taxation, uniform currency, the 
development of scientific aids to manu- 
facture, mining, and agriculture. They 
allege that there is a lack of a sense of law, 
of responsibility, of corporate action, and 
of official honesty inherited from the tra- 
ditions of the Manchu Dynasty. They 
point out also the foreign encroachments in 
Mongolia, Manchuria, and Tibet, and the 
designs of certain foreign Powers for fur- 
ther aggression in China. They also point 
out that China’s government turns upon 
the single pivot of finance, that China is 
poor and can hope for no foreign loan dur- 
ing or immediately after the war in Europe. 


AN OPTIMISTIC -VIEW OF CHINA’S FUTURE 


We would not minimize any of the’seri- 
ous obstacles which confront China to-day. 
But there are great encouragements which 
stand out unmistakably to him who has 
eyes to see: 

(1) The Chinese people persist and 
grow, still permanent after four thousand 
years of continuous history; democratic, 
self-governing in the family, the clan, the 
guild, and the province, with a vast ca- 
pacity for compromise, adjustment, and 
passive resistance. China is still here and 
here to stay. 

(2) The Republic persists and grows. 
It now possesses a written constitution, 
which, if not advanced like those of the 


most democratic nations of the West, yet 
marks a long step in advance for China. 
With a strong bill of rights for the pro- 
tection of the individual, acknowledging 
ultimate power in the people as a whole, 
with a present Advisery Council and pro- 
vision for a legislature, but with a strong 
and practical Central Government, this 
constitution is pronounced by Professor 
Goodnow of Johns Hopkins as workable 
and on the whole well suited to China’s 
present needs. There is unmistakably 
a growing national consciousness. There 
is a growing interest by business men in 
national affairs. The Republic is still 
here, a name, an idea, and an ideal that is 
destined to grow and to be realized. 

(3) Peace and stability are steadily 
growing. Despite the absence of any for- 
eign loan and the constant prophecy of 
China’s imminent bankruptcy the Central 
Government is receiving money from the 
provinces and slowly getting upon its feet. 
The bandit “White Wolf’’ has been killed. 
The army is held in hand and every day 
postpones and lessens the prophecy of 
the break-up in China. China is in a far 
stronger position to-day than a year ago. 


A MORAL REFORM 


(4) The moral ‘reform movement per- 
sists and grows. Opium has been almost 
completely abolished by a fight more heroic 
than that ever made by any nation of the 
West against the liquor traffic or any sim- 
ilar evil. A sentiment against graft is 
growing, and a social reform movement is 
steadily gaining ground in the press and 
among the people. 

(5) There is a new attitude to foreign 
capital, foreign ideas, foreign trade, and 
the development of the mines, manufac- 
tures, and industries of China. The isola- 
tion of the past is ended and contact with 
the modern world is bringing its powerful 
and inevitable influence. The President 
has called the best advisers from England, 
America, and Japan to help shape the con- 
stitution and determine the national pol- 
icy. About ten thousand miles of new 
railroads are proposed during the next 
two years. The trade of China has stead- 
ily developed, even in the face of the recent 
stringency. With about two hundred 
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Chinese students in continental Europe, as 
many in Great Britain, about twelve 
hundred in America, and three thousand 
in Japan, a constant stream of returned 
students is enriching the various depart- 
ments of government and commerce. 
China claims a million and a half students 
in her institutions, and although neces- 
sarily crippled financially after her revolu- 
tion and rebellion and by the European 
war, she has a definite policy for steady 
advance in the future. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


(6) Religious liberty is steadily growing. 
Despite the frantic efforts to make Con- 
fucianism the State religion it has never 
been made such. It is acknowledged as a 
national basis of ethics, and certain offi- 
cials perform certain sacrifices which have 
a political significance, but liberty of con- 
science, of belief, of worship, and of action 
are guaranteed to all. Much more than 
last year, even, the door has been thrown 
wide open for religious meetings through- 
out the whole of China. In no nation 
in the world to-day can such large and 
influential audiences of students and offi- 
cials be gathered for the earnest consider- 
ation of the claims of Christianity. At 
the time of writing we are endeavoring 
to interpret the message of Christianity 
to the students and leaders in this old, con- 
servative capital of Peking. The Vice- 
president, General Li Yuan Hung, gave us 
a special luncheon and requested us to ad- 
dress his family and guests. The Ministry 
of the Interior, at their own suggestion, 
granted us a site for a large pavilion to 
hold four thousand students for evangelis- 
tic meetings within the Forbidden City it- 
self. This pavilion was just in front of 
the Imperial Palace where to-day resides 
the little boy Emperor who abdicated the 
Manchu throne, and where the Dowager 
Empress ruled with an iron hand and 
guided the Boxer Uprising to its terrible 
conclusion. The Ministry of War granted 
200 tents to make the pavilion rain-proof. 
The Minister of Education granted a half 
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holiday to all the government students 
in Peking to enable them to attend the 
opening meeting. The Minister of For- 
eign Affairs sent his personal representa- 
tive to the meetings. On the opening day 
four thousand students crowded the hall 
and interrupted almost every paragraph 
of the lecture with enthusiastic applause. 
During the week more than two thousand 
Confucian enquirers signified their desire 
to join Christian Bible classes to make a 
thorough study of the principles of Chris- 
tianity and to ascertain what it may do for 
the individual and the nation. Two thou- 
sand business men and gentry crowded a 
large modern theatre in another section of 
the city, where the Board of Trade re- 
quested three hundred reserved’ seats. 
Many of these men also joined the Bible 
classes. In all during ten days twenty 
thousand men attended Professor Robert- 
son’s lectures on science and more than 
fourteen thousand attended the evangel- 
istic meetings. 


CHINA STRUGGLING TO ITS FEET 


(7) The Providence of God for China 
persists and grows. Foreign Powers have 
been arrested in their designs. The long- 
prophesied partition has not come. Chris- 
tian missions are prospering as never be- 
fore. The mission schools are crowded. 
China is probably entering upon the 
greatest time of reaping that has ever been 
known on the continent of Asia. It will 
surpass that which took place in Korea 
in recent years. Remembering the slow- 
ness of our own growth in America and the 
persistence of problems and difficulties 
in our own national life, we may well af- 
ford to be patient with China, as this 
great nation, numbering a quarter of the 
human race, struggles slowly to its feet. 

China to-day stands at the crisis of her 
history. She looks to America as to her 
best friend among the nations, the great 
sister Republic of the Pacific. She de- 
serves our sympathy and our help. The 
“yellow peril’”’ is to-day the golden op- 
portunity of the West. 
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THE FALLACY OF ‘‘ECONOMIC WASTE” 
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USINESS is undoubtedly im- 
proving. Week by week, mills 


are reopening. Bank clear- 
ings are increasing. Exports 
are phenomenal. Investment 


securities are finding a market, and even 
cotton is advancing in price despite an un- 
consumed supply that is the largest in the 
world’s history. 

What does it mean? From Aristotle to 
Mill and since, all economists have taught 
that war is waste, yet the greatest war in 
history seems to be quickening the wheels 
of industry and intensifying the activity of 
commerce. 

In England, the shipbuilding industry 
was never so prosperous, there is relatively 
little unemployment in London, the woolen 
mills are working double time, the iron 
works are busy, and the demand for coal 
exceeds the output of the mines. Even in 
Germany business is good if we may judge 
from the meagre news that we get of in- 
ternal affairs in that country. 

Up to the present time, the belligerent 
Powers have borrowed about seven billion 
dollars to finance a war that is not six 
months old. Of this sum, Great Britain 
has taken about $1,800,000,000 and a 
cable from London, dated about the end of 
December, which is usually a period of 
tight money, says: 


The money market has been much interested 
this week in speculating as to how much money 
would be paid up in the warloan. Exact figures 
are not available, but deductions from the 
bank return show that about £70,000,000 
($350,000,000) was paid up, including £6,500,000 
application money. 

That this huge amount was taken off the mar- 


ket without disturbing rates shows the quantity 
of money lying idle. 

New capital seekers appear to be recovering 
from war nerves and to be taking advantage of 
the present plentiful money supplies to tioat 
several small issues which have been hung up 
since the war. 

There appears to be quite a good demand for 
gilt-edged stocks from the provinces at the 
minimum level fixed by the exchange committee. 


Other reports indicate a plethora of cap- 
ital in England that is without precedent. 
At the end of the year, the Bank of Eng- 
land had nearly $900,000,000 on deposit, 
which is about three times the ante bellum 
average. All the other great banks are in 
the same condition and some of them are 
refusing to increase their deposits because 
money on call is almost unlendable and 
brings but 23 to 23 per cent. when lent on 
time. 

In the United States, much the same 
state of affairs exists and the reserves of the 
New York Clearing House banks are 
$143,000,000 in excess of the legal require- 
ments under the Federal Reserve Act. 

This is in a measure due to the establish- 
ment of the Federal Reserve banks, but 
the ease of money throughout the Anglo- 
American world is a phenomenon which 
nearly always presages an expansion of 
business. 

It is, nevertheless, paradoxical that the 
supplies of liquid capital should be larger 
than ever before at a time when all the 
great nations of Europe are borrowing such 
huge amounts and spenaing from five to 
ten millions a day to maintain armies that 
are burning expensive powder, wrecking 
valuable property, and destroying precious 
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lives. What is the explanation of the par- 
adox? Mathematics is called an exact 
science but in its higher realms many par- 
adoxes are encountered that can be re- 
solved only with the aid of imagination and 
the empiricism that is called faith. The 
same statement would appear to be true of 
economics in view of the world’s financial 
condition to-day. 

In August, it was predicted and believed 
that the war would be brought to an end 
ere this by the complete bankruptcy of the 
Powers involved, but lo! their borrowing 
power is undiminished and the supply of 
credit at their disposal is larger than ever. 
Looking back on the history of the world 
for the last hundred years, we find the 
same sequence in the commercial and finan- 
cial record. The first effect of war is panic 
caused by the impact of the shock. There- 


_ after, within a comparatively short period, 


capital becomes abundant, business re- 
vives, speculation is quickened, and a period 
of financial activity follows that gener- 
ally becomes a veritable boom before peace 
can be discerned and continues for several 
years thereafter. 


EUROPE’S PROGRESS IN WAR TIMES 


The Napoleonic war cost England about 
three billion dollars and France nearly as 
much. Then, as now, the bankruptcy of 
Europe was predicted, but Macaulay, 
alluding somewhat ironically to that 
prophecy, says: “The beggared, the bank- 
rupt society not only proved able to meet 
all its obligations, but while meeting them 
grew richer and richer so fast that the 
growth could almost be discerned by the 
eye. In every county we saw wastes re- 
cently turned into garden; in every city we 
saw new streets and squares and markets; 
more brilliant lamps; more abundant sup- 
plies of water. While shallow politicians 
were repeating that the energies of the peo- 
ple were borne down by the weight of pub- 
lic burdens, the first journey was per- 
formed by steam on a railway and soon the 
island was intersected by railways.” 

The Crimean and the Franco-Prussian 
wars were similarly concurrent with in- 
creased business activity. 

The Boer War was followed by the great- 
est trade expansion England has ever 
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known and the decade following the Span- 
ish-American War shows a business ex- 
pansion in the United States that seems al- 
most miraculous in suddenness and volume. 


PROSPERITY DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


Our own Civil War affords, however, the 
most striking example of prosperity in war 
times and immediately thereafter. 

Fort Sumter fell in April, 1861, and with 
a realization that the country was involved 
in war there came, as usual, a short-lived 
panic. By December, 1861, it had passed, 
and in his annual report to Congress on 
December 9, 1861, Salmon P. Chase, who 
was Secretary of the Treasury, said that 
“there had been a considerable improve- 
ment in the condition of trade and in- 
dustry.” Our national debt in 1860 was 
only $195,000,000. 

James Ford Rhodes, in his history of the 
United States, page 188, says: “Had all 
claims been adjusted the debt of the United 
States, April 1, 1865, would have been in 
round numbers $3,000,000,000, its maxi- 
mum figure.” 

The late Edward Atkinson, in The Forum, 
October, 1888, estimated the total cost of 
the war, including three years of reconstruc- 
tion, at eight billion dollars, of which five 
billions was borne by the North and three 
billions by the South. In January, 1863, 
it was declared in Congress that the war 
was costing the United States $2,500,000 a 
day, Sundays included, and doubt was ex- 
pressed as to whether money could be had 
for its continuance. 

Nevertheless the “considerable improve- 
ment in trade and industry”’ which Sec- 
retary Chase discerned in December, 1861, 
continued to gather force, and was not 
exhausted until the panic of 1873, eight 
years after Appomattox, and ten years 
after Gettysburg. 

The Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
railroads were built during the war and 
finished in 1869; the Atlantic cable be- 
came a commercial fact in 1866, and the 
American telegraph system was really 
brought into being by military necessity 
and example. From 1860 to 1870 railroad 
mileage in the United States was increased 
from 30,000 to 52,000 miles, or 73 per cent., 
a percentage of increase not exceeded in any 
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subsequent decade, and agriculture and 
manufacturing went forward with extraor- 
dinary rapidity. 

Of this period Rhodes says, pages 198, 
199, 200, 208: 

It is a striking fact that during this period of 
gloom, in the autumn of 1862, a revival of busi- 
ness began. From that time until the end of the 
war, trade was active, manufactories busy, labor 
constantly employed, and failures remarkably 
few. Railroad stocks had a sharp advance and 
the prices of the leading articles in the New 
York market rose steadily as measured in the 
currency of the land. Pig iron is often called 
the barometer of industrial activity: the 
production of it increased with regularity 
during the years 1862, 1863, and 1864 and 
the value of it rose in a greater ratio. The 
average price per ton of No. 1 anthracite 
foundry pig iron at Philadelphia during those 
years was respectively, $23.87, $35.25, $59.25. It 
was a period of money-making and accumulation 
of wealth. August Belmont in a letter to Lord 
Rokeby of May 7, 1863, spoke of “‘the eagerness 
with which for the last two months the people 
of all classes have invested their money in the 
securities of the Government”; and he added, 
“The North is united and prosperous.” At 
Saratoga Springs, July 24th of the same year, a 
public man told Robert C. Winthrop in a private 
talk on the hotel veranda that “‘the country is 
coming out stronger and richer than ever—that 
half our debt (great as it is) is absorbed in cur- 
rency and that everything is prosperous in spite 
of the war.’ Harriet Beecher Stowe said, “‘Old 
Hartford seems fat, rich, and cosey—stocks 
higher than ever, business plenty—everything as 
tranquil as possible.’” November 14, 1863, John 
Sherman wrote to his brother of ‘‘the wonderful 
prosperity of all classes, especially of laborers.” 
“We are,” he continued, “‘only another example 
of a people growing rich in a great war. And 
this is not shown simply by inflated prices, but 
by increased production, new manufacturing 
establishments, new railroads, houses, etc. 
Indeed, every branch of business is active and 
hopeful. This is not a mere temporary inflation 
caused by paper money, but is a steady progress 
and almost entirely upon actual capital. The 
people are prospering and show their readiness 
to push on the war. Taxes are paid cheerfully 
and the voluntary donations for our soldiers and 
their families are counted by thousands.” 

The future demonstrated the correctness of 
Sherman’s opinion. 

“The general prosperity of the country is so 
marked,” wrote Senator Sherman, January 20, 
1864, “that I am afraid of a reaction or a col- 
lapse.” 





Secretary Chase said, April 15th, in a private 
letter to the President from New York City: 
“Two topics seem to occupy exclusively the at- 
tention of New York—speculation and the 
Metropolitan Fair. To-day the tidings from 
Paducah create a momentary diversion some- 
thing in this way: A horrible affair that at 
Paducah. Yes; really ’twas terrible. Then a 
pause. Then: How’s gold to-day?” 

“There is a reckless money-making spirit 
abroad,’ wrote Thurlow Weed two days later, 
“‘which, profiting by our disasters, favors a long 
war.” 


The prosperous activity thus described 
continued almost without interruption 
until 1873 despite the Franco-Prussian War 
which occurred in 1870 and which is esti- 
mated to have cost the combatants more 
than four billions of dollars. 

If in the country directly subject to its 
ravages this was the effect of the greatest 
war fought prior to 1914, there would ap- 
pear to be but little reason to anticipate a 
depression in the United States in conse- 
quence of a struggle from which we are 
separated by an ocean three thousand 
miles wide and which enormously in- 
creases the demand for our chief agricul- 
tural food products. 

It is altogether possible that as a result 
of this demand the merchandise balance of 
trade in favor of this country for the cal- 
endar year 1915 may be a billion dollars, 
which is about four hundred millions in ex- 
cess of any record previously established; 
and already there are signs that for the 
present at least, and perhaps in the future, 
New York will divide with London the dis- 
tinction of being the world’s financial 
clearing house for the settlement of inter- 
national balances. 

The commercial and financial relation- 
ships of the world are, however, so inter- 
woven to-day that he would be a short- 
sighted student of the facts who assumed 
that great prosperity could long be main- 
tained in America if Europe were econ- 
omically prostrate; and the important 
thing for us to consider is not whether we 
shall benefit immediately by the hectic 
activity temporarily induced by war, but 
whether when the war is over the waste 
which it has caused will have so reduced 
the supply of capital and the world’s pur- 
chasing power that long years of economy 
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will intervene before the machinery of en- 
terprise can be again operated at anything 
like its full capacity. 

It seems logical to expect that the en- 
ergies of fifteen million men destructively 
employed for twelve or eighteen months 
will wipe out of existence much property 
that was hitherto productive, valuable, and 
acceptable as a basis of credit, and kill 
many men who if they had continued to 
live would have been employed in adding 
to the world’s wealth. There is, however, 
reason to doubt whether the sensationalism 
of war does not lead us into a sensational 
exaggeration of its economic waste. 

Concerning the value of the lives des- 
troyed and the burden imposed upon So- 
ciety in caring for the crippled who survive, 
there can be no doubt. 

In our country, pension payments 
amounting to about $170,000,000 yearly, 
chiefly on account of a war which occurred 
fifty years ago, are a sufficient proof of the 
after-cost of war; and though the resources 
of medical science have greatly diminished 
the fatalities of battle, the actuarial value 
of each life destroyed is estimated at about 
$3,000, a figure that is arrived at by multi- 
plying the average net earning power in ex- 
cess of the cost of existence by the normal 
expectancy of life at the time of death. 

It is questionable, however, whether, 
aside from the men killed or disabled, the 
economic waste of war is anything like as 
great as it is generally thought to be, and 
it seems possible that the economies which 
the non-combatants practise in time of war 
may in a large measure offset the destruc- 
tion of property by military operations. 

The present war is so vast that it is as yet 
unnamed, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether the productive property thus far 
destroyed was worth as much as that which 
was wrecked by the San Francisco earth- 
quake in 1906 or equal in value to that 
which is yearly destroyed by fire in the 
United States, where the loss from this 
cause averages $300,000,000 a year. 

Aside from the loss of human life the real 
economic waste of war is represented by the 
powder and projectiles used, the buildings 
wrecked, the crops ruined, and the horses 
killed or rendered useless. Most of the 
money that is spent in war is for what may 
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be called overhead expenses—the wages of 
men unproductively employed, the move- 
ment and feeding of troops, uniforms, ar- 
tillery, guns, aeroplanes, and warships. 
The cost of all these things, being disbursed 
through one agency, the Government, 
bulks large in the public eye, but is it, in 
the aggregate, much greater than the total 
expenditure made through myriad agencies 
in time of peace for impermanent and un- 
productive things? 

In an economic sense, is the purchase and 
maintenance of an expensive automobile 
any less wasteful than the purchase and 
maintenance of an artillery gun carriage 
provided the cannon is not used to destroy 
life or property? Is a military uniform a 
less productive investment than a dress 
suit? Is the movement of troops en masse 
more wasteful of wealth than the annual 
hegira of the working millions of this 
country for their summer holiday? 

The chief difference is that in time of 
war the people pay the expenses through 
taxation and deny themselves many pleas- 
urable luxuries for which they would pay 
directly out of their own purses if there 
were no war. There are no statistics on 
the subject available, but the reports that 
come from Europe indicate that economy 
is now universal. 

The estimated cost of the war for six 
months is six billion dollars. The popu- 
lation of Europe is 450,000,000. If the 
average expenditure for unnecessary and 
unproductive things has been reduced 
$15 per capita, the costs of the war have 
been paid by saving. Is it impossible that 
such a saving has been made? 

In America there is hardly a family 
whose expenses during the last six months 
have not been reduced by much more than 
$15 per capita, and in Europe the incentive 
to economy has been far greater than in 
the United States. 

There is one other element that should 
not be overlooked in studying the economic 
effect of war. It is the impermanent na- 
ture of property and wealth even in times 
of peace. It is said that the physical 
structure of the human body is entirely re- 
newed every seven years and it seems as if 
the same rule applies to nearly all things, 
whether they be animate or inanimate. 
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Theaverage life of machinery and live-stock 
is certainly not more than seven years. 
It is probably true that a railroad is com- 
pletely rebuilt every seven years. Build- 
ings, if they be substantial, last longer, but 
twenty-five years is the average measure of 
their profitable longevity and to attain 
this the original cost is probably spent in 
repairs once or twice over. 

One dollar, compounded yearly at one 
per cent. for 4,000 years, supposed to be 
the life of the historical world, would yield 
a sum many thousand times greater than 
the estimated wealth of the world to-day, 


and it is reasonably clear that the amortiz- 


ing processes of Nature are but slightly ac- 
celerated by the destruction of war. 

If all productive property is, on the aver- 
age, worn out and renewed every seven 
years the proportion of it that is instantly 
destroyed in time of war is so small as to 
be negligible in calculations which have to 
do with the economic whole, and the 
fluidity of credit is to-day such that a 
deficiency in one corner of the globe in- 
stantly attracts a compensatory flow from 
somewhere else. 

In our study of economics, we are all of 
us subject to the traditions and jargon of 
the science in its previous development. 
Even such independent thinkers as Mill 
and Adam Smith show that they were to a 
certain extent “brain bound” by these 
influences. Man’s mind proceeds but 
slowly to the grasp of wider issues and we 
must generally have had some experience 
of unprecedented conditions before we can 
frame a theory to fit them. 

It was necessary that Magellan should 
circumnavigate the earth before its ro- 
tundity was believed in, and if in the future 
some one shall be able to journey to the 
sun it is probable that many accepted as- 
tronomical theories will be discarded. 
We cannot visualize anything that we have 
never experienced or seen and it is exceed- 
ingly probable that the economic results of 
the present war will make some financial 
dogmas seem palpably fallacious that have 
hitherto been regarded as infallible. 

One of these is that the waste of war 
diminishes the supply of capital to such an 
extent that a higher rate of interest must 
be paid for its use until the industry of man 
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has reaccumulated the wealth destroyed. 
This seems to be untrue. In the first place, 
the destruction is greatly exaggerated. In 
the second place, the labor-saving machin- 
ery in use to-day makes it possible to ac- 
cumulate wealth almost as rapidly as it can 
be destroyed, either by men or machinery. 
Men are much better educated in construc- 
tive work than they are in destructive 
militarism. They are practising construc- 
tion all the time and are efficient. 

They go to war only once in a generation 
and the enginery of armies is operated with 
an inefficiency that would be the despair 
of a captain of industry. 

In the third place, the war-induced 
economies go a long way toward compen- 
sating for its waste. Finally, and most 
important of all in the present situation, 
is the fact that the war has compelled a 
mobilization of the world’s gold reserves in 
banks and deposit institutions and thus 
permanently enlarges the basis upon which 
a correspondingly enlarged superstructure 
of credit can be imposed. 

One of the most striking phenomena of 
the present war has been the willingness 
of the populace in Europe to accept credit 
currency in place of gold. There is no 
inflation except perhaps in Germany. 
Everywhere else the paper obligation is 
redeemable in gold at its face value, but 
redemption is not sought because faith in 
the issuing government or institution is 
supreme. This is a very real growth of 
credit. After the war is over there will 
be even less reason to withdraw the gold 
that has found its way into the banks and 
it will probably stay there. As the govern- 
ment war loans are amortized by taxation 
and are replaced by the commercial credits 
required in the activities of peace, the ac- 
cumulated gold will be still available as a 
reserve for the deposits and loans which, 
once increased by the financial exigencies of 
war, are rarely much decreased thereafter. 

The financial history of the last fifty 
years does not justify the expectation of 
higher interest rates after a great war. In 
Moody's Magazine for December, 1914, it 
is pointed out that “despite the destruction 
of $5,000,000,000 of capital by both sides 
in the American Civil War, the annual 
average discount rate of the Bank of Eng- 
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land fell from 7.41 per cent. in 1864 to 2.10 
per cent. in 1868. The destruction of 
$4,000,000,000 in the Franco-German War 
was likewise followed by a fall in the aver- 
age discount rate from 4.10 per cent. in 
1872 and 4.76 per cent. in 1873 to 2.61 per 
cent. in 1876. Interest rates in New York 
averaged only 5 per cent. in 1876, as com- 
pared with 7.63 per cent. in 1872; and 5 
per cent. then was about as cheap as 3 per 
cent. is now.” 

We can all recall what happened after 
the Spanish-American War in 1898 and the 
Boer War of 1899. They were followed 
by the greatest trade expansion ever known 
in the United States and Europe and wealth 
was accumulated with a rapidity that en- 
gendered a period of advancing prices 
and speculation that lasted until 1906. 

The truth seems to be that not only do 
we exaggerate the waste of war and under- 
estimate the coincidentally induced econ- 
omies but that we entirely overlook the 
effect of war in making credit expansion 
possible by a concentration of the world’s 
gold supply in banks from which it there- 
after rarely emerges. 

The action of the Bank of England in es- 
tablishing a gold depository at Ottawa and 
the recently announced agreement between 
English and American bankers which pro- 
vides that for one year after the war they 
will consult so that trans-Atlantic ship- 
ments of gold may be made unnecessary 
are conspicuous examples of the effect of 
the present war in diminishing the use of 
the yellow metal as a medium of exchange 
and increasing the use of credit and credit 
instruments in its place. 

Our own Federal Reserve Act is another 
step in the same direction. The reduction 
in the reserve from 25 to 18 per cent. and 
the provision for the issuance of Federal 
Reserve notes will make possible an enorm- 
ous expansion in the volume of available 
credit. 

The fact is that loan and deposit banks 
are a comparatively recent invention and 
that we have not yet begun to realize how 
far all the wealth of the world may bemade 
the basis of credit through their operations 
as confidence in their stability increases 
and the use of the bank check supersedes 
cash as a medium of exchange. 
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As modern war increases the dependence 
of Society upon the machinery of the banks, 
confidence in them grows and hastens the 
day of which the economist dreams when 
all the business of life will be consummated 
by transfers of credit rather than the ex- 
change of cash. Our own Civil War and 
the necessity of providing a market for the 
bonds of the United States resulted in the 
establishment of the National Banking 
System which, although imperfect, was a 
great improvement upon the methods that 


it succeeded, and immensely increased the 


use of asset currency, thereby making the 
gold then in existence available as a 
reserve for a vastly expanded volume of 
loans and deposits. So it happened that 
money became permanently cheaper in 
the years after the war than it had ever 
been before. 

During the present war the English 
Government has in effect applied the same 
principle by guaranteeing the Bank of 
England against loss in the advances made 
against pre-moratorium acceptances and 
the war loan, and the result is that the 
loans and deposits in all the English banks 
and especially the Bank of England have 
greatly increased and the stock of gold in 
hand is the largest on record. 

The late William James, of Harvard, 
maintained that men only rarely worked up 
to the limit of their powers and he cited 
the pain in the groin which precedes the 
“second wind” in running as a corrobor- 
ative of his theory. Because men do not 
generally breathe as deeply as they should 
the abdominal muscles which fully expand 
the lungs fall into disuse. In running, 
deep breathing is necessary and the 
consequent activity of the unused mus- 
cles is painful until they function natur- 
ally and the lungs are working to their 
full capacity. 

So it seems to be with war. It calls for 
and it generally develops many qualities 
and resources that were latent in time of 
peace. It increases valor, self-reliance, 
and the capacity for sacrifice. Is it not 
possible—does it not, indeed, seem probable 
—that it also increases the confidence of 
men in each other and their institutions 
that is called credit and so tends to dimin- 
ish the charge exacted for its use? 
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COURT-MARTIALED 


MY SECOND EXPERIENCE AS A PRISONER OF THE FRENCH—GLIMPSES OF THE 
BATTLE OF THE AISNE 


ARTHUR SWEETSER 


OR five fearful days Paris had 

hung in suspense, breathlessly 

awaiting the outcome of the 

battle [of the Marne] at its 

very gates. Official communi- 

ques had been vague and unsatisfactory, 

and the capital had scanned edition after 

edition while the German guns thundered 
just outside. 

Then suddenly, unexpectedly, when hope 
had almost fled, came news of the Germans’ 
withdrawal. Instantly there sprang up a 
new life. The newspapers became trans- 
formed and the whole city reborn. The 
sadness and anguish which had gripped the 
gay capital fled in a stream of smiles and 
joy. The life, the glitter, and the gayety 
began to pour back. That the German 
army had been at the very gates of the 
city and that it might even now be with- 
drawing only to return was not considered. 
France had won a glorious victory; the 
war was all but decided, and it now re- 
mained only to quash the last resistance— 
such is the buoyancy of the Parisian. 

And for us it meant action. After my 
long bicycle trip with Von Kluck’s army 
from the Belgian border to Paris, | had 
become rested and forgotten all about my 
fervent oaths that | would never again 
seek to get to the front. The two armies 
were now deadlocked along the Aisne, 
where perhaps the biggest battle in the 
world’s history was being waged. Its call 
could not be denied, and | decided to set 
out the next day. As a sop to conscience, 
I tried my best to secure proper papers, 
but found that | might as well try to break 
into Heaven. A newspaper man was about 
as popular as a leper. Consequently, with 


no credentials at all except an American 
passport, which had already proved its 
worthlessness, | set out from Paris on 
September 14th. 

With me was a man named Rader whom 
I had picked up in Paris and who purported 
variously to be a newspaperman, aviator, 
and bomb expert. By dint of tremendous 
effort we succeeded in getting ourselves, 
our bicycles, and our knapsacks into the 
Gare du Nord, where, after another strug- 
gle, we loaded the whole entourage on to a 
train jammed with peasants and sightseers. 
We hitched our way along as far as Mont- 
soult, where we were unceremoniously 
dumped out into an inhospitable and de- 
serted country. Beyond that line civilians 
were not supposed to go, and we knew that 
we faced practically certain imprisonment 
and possibly confinement as spies. Never- 
theless, we had to see that battle, so we 
jumped on our bicycles and were off. The 
first day was uneventful, bringing us to 
Chantilly for the night. 

Early next morning, we set out for Senlis, 
where | had been prisoner with the Ger- 
mans at the time the town was burned. 
The houses and hotels along the Rue de la 
Republique were now only cold piles of 
crumbled masonry and half-standing walls. 

From Senlis we pushed on through Ver- 
berie out into the region of the battle. Now 
we were once more within the lines, and 
in danger of arrest. 

Along the road we passed a long convoy 
of nearly one hundred dust-covered Parisian 
*buses and great detachments of cavalry 
already pitching camp for the night. | at 
once sought out the little inn where I had 
stayed before and was received very kindly 
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The next morning when we awoke a deep, 
pulsating roar echoed in our ears. Grim, 
sullen, fearful, the big guns were at their 
awful work again. It was not unlike the 
heavy rumble of a violent thunderstorm, 
yet it was far more awesome. Every mo- 
ment it seemed as though it must die down 
and cease, but on and on it went, growling 
sullenly all about us. The heavy guns of 
two monstrous armies were snarling at 
each other till the whole heaven echoed with 
the ugly reverberation. Thus now for 
eight days had this sullen undertone been 
going on just outside this quaint little 
French city. 

Never was noise so magnetic as that of 
the big guns of the battle of the Aisne. 
The terrible rumble of this colossal struggle 
drew us inexorably toward it. We had 
started for Belgium and had sworn we 
should not deviate from the road, but when 
we heard that sullen rumble we were as 
helpless as straws sucked into a vortex. 
We could not pass on and beyond this gi- 
gantic contest where the great elemental 
forces of Nature were playing such havoc. 
We were drawn, irresistibly, irrevocably on. 

Of course, we tried to get papers, but 
found it impossible. The mayor frankly 
suspected us, and a British officer laconi- 
cally remarked that he would like to see 
us when we got back. We told ourselves 
we were going to Soissons, which was at 
right angles to the road to Belgium and 
exactly counter to where our passports read. 


AN ENDLESS PROCESSION OF WOUNDED 


It was a beautiful day as we bicycled 
out of the city on to a splendid wood road. 
A rich sunlight streamed through the al- 
ready reddening trees and gave a welcome 
warmth to the chill air of the forest. All 
Was quiet with the serenity of Indian sum- 
mer—all but that ever-continuing roar. 
Suddenly the significance of it all came upon 
us. A detachment of French wounded 
came straggling by. They had done their 
work; no one longer had use for them; and 
here they were left to shift for themselves. 
Through the quiet of the wood road they 
came like spectres in unending procession. 
Their march was slow and disordered. 
Sometimes it was one lone man limping 
doggedly, on a stick; sometimes two or 
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three; sometimes a whole ragged, bandaged, 
blood-stained group. 

Turcos predominated in that death 
march. It seemed as if the Germans must 
have blown up a whole division of them. 
Fierce and bloodthirsty they may be in the 
heat of battle, but those who passed along 
that wood road certainly did not look it. 
Their big, soft eyes, set in clear brown com- 
plexions, seemed fairly liquid and melting. 
Their fezes and baggy trousers fitted oddly 
in this forest of France. 

Suddenly we burst out of the woods. 
Before us lay a bit of the gigantic battle of 
the Aisne. To the right was a big meadow 
land which was one wild, seething mass of 
men, cavalry, and wagons. Here and 
there were eddies of movement where one 
little part sought to extricate itself to go 
its way. It was the first line of reserves 
and supplies behind the advance trenches. 
A little more to the left, the road we were 
on ran past a thin line of poor peasant 
homes, past a cross-road leading to the 
rear, and on through the meadow to the 
woods on the farther side. Two long lines 
of wagons and supply trains worked their 
way along this narrow roadway in opposite 
directions, one of them turning off to the 
rear road even as we watched. 

Slightly to the left again the land ran 
down in swampy richness to the River 
Aisne itself, which here is nothing more 
than a sluggish stream of less than seventy- 
five yards’ width. Again to the left across 
the river the land sloped up gently to a 
long parallel ridge which will probably go 
down in history as the heights of the Aisne. 
Just under its crest could be seen the red 
of the French soldiers’ pantaloons, massed 
as though preparing to hurl an attack. 


A-VIEW OF A MODERN BATTLE 


Crash! A roar from out of the rumble, a 
puff of white smoke, and a rain of lead on 
the very men | had been watching! The 
Germans had found the range exactly, but 
the distance was too great for me to dis- 
tinguish what execution they were doing 
among those serried ranks. Then came a 
long siren whistle screeching through the 
air from the distance. Again a twinkling 
flash against the blue, again a puff of rich 
fleecy smoke, and another shell had scat- 
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tered death and injury on the men help- 
lessly waiting below. 

Fascinated, we watched those little 
twinklings of flame and puffs of white 
smoke. Whence came they, we wondered, 
and by what weird skill were they made to 
burst squarely over their intended prey? 
Was it the science of man or was it, as we 
half believed, the cajolery of some demon 
gloating over thehelplessnessof his victims? 
Again the azure was broken by a little white 
puff—again we wondered—whence? 

Click — click — click — click — click— 
the murderous machine gun was starting 
its music. What an engine of destruction! 
Nothing in the world seems so heinous as 
the snapping, clacking rattle of the machine 
gun spitting forth its rain of bullets. 

Leaving the forest behind us, we con- 
tinued on along the road parallel to the 
Aisne and about a quarter of a mile from 
the bursting shells. We ran at once into 
the big convoy that was winding serpent- 
like along the road for miles. | shall never 
know how far we came along that road. 
The dangerous slime made it almost im- 
possible to bicycle, while the jams of wagons 
forced us out on to a grassy sidewalk which 
had been equally mashed up by constantly 
passing horsemen. We had gone hardly a 
hundred yards through that confusion 
when we were held up by a mounted officer. 
Most carefully he read our American pass- 
ports and then asked me what nationality 
we were. With a few more words he al- 
lowed us to pass on, but again, in another 
fifty yards, and still a third time perhaps 
fifty yards farther on, we were forced to 
go through the same procedure. Each 
time my heart sank within me and | 
thought we were caught, but each time we 
were allowed to go on till it seemed for a 
moment almost as though we might get 
across that swampy meadow and into 
Soissons. 

Unexpectedly, however, we were held 
up by a soldier, who ordered us back with 
him. He brought us to a plump little 
officer all decked with braid, sword, and 
medals, whom | had noticed glaring at us 
most suspiciously as we passed by. Again 
| explained how harmless we were and 
showed our ever-present American pass- 
port. With the utmost politeness, he 
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told us that they were splendid documents 
but that they were not sufficient for sight- 
seeing on the firing line. Equally politely 
he urged us to return to the headquarters, 
where there would not be the least dif- 
ficulty in getting a military pass. By now 
we had a squad of about thirty soldiers 
around us, and as we saluted the officer in 
farewell | imagined | could see an ironical 
smile on their faces. 

Nobody seemed to know where the head- 
quarters were; nevertheless, every time | 
saw an officer’s eye light upon us, I fore- 
stalled inquiries on his part by asking him 
its location. We slipped and slid our way 
back until a sudden downpour overtook us. 
Thereupon we took shelter in a little house 
along the roadside, where a squad of cavalry 
were lying about, eating a late lunch, or 
playing cards. They were most courteous 
and conducted us to an open window where 
we could look out on the fighting not a 
quarter mile away across the little river. 

What we saw of the battle was most 
strangely disappointing and depressing. 
A roar of cannon that was tremendously 
deep and rich but not at all deafening; little 
fleecy, almost friendly, puffs of shells; a 
confusion due principally to mud and an 
unkind Nature; a little section of the battle 
bordered on three sides by woods and on 
the fourth. by a hill; half the sweep of the 
horizon within which to place the enemy’s 
invisible lines; a host of men crouching 
resignedly in the advance trenches while 
death flared down on them from above; 
and behind, another host of menlying about 
talking and yawning with the foremost 
thought of getting something to smoke. 


UNDER ARREST 


At last the storm passed over and we 
went on once more over the still more 
slimy roads until finally we found an officer 
who was able to direct us. It was another 
case of the fly going into the spider’s web, 
and | knew for a certainty that we would 
get in trouble if we ever presented ourselves 
at the headquarters. Rader was one of 
those scream-eagle Americans who thought 
all he had to do was throw out his chest and 
wave his American passport; so up we 
went and got what was coming to us. 
Briefly | told a staff officer, standing on the 





























roadway with several others, who we were 
and what we wanted. Most politely, he 
invited us to go into the yard of a pleasant 
little country house at our side. We did. 
The gates closed behind us. | knew I was 
in jail for the third time on this beastly 
trip. I was beginning to get disgusted 
with war correspondence. 

Another officer, having found our mission, 
told us to go into the house. We went in— 
and came out again quicker than we en- 
tered. All unknown to us | had turned 
into the front parlor straight to a sorrowful 
meeting of the general and staff in charge 
of that part of the battle of the Aisne, who 
were decidedly ill-natured because of a 
serious setback that very day. Something 
grabbed me by the arm, and when my 
thinking apparatus got working again | 
found myself out on the lawn with an ex- 
cited French officer asking me if | didn’t 
know any better than to go into a staff 
meeting. Thereupon a gendarme was 
brought out to take care of us. He led 
us over near a stable under a tree and im- 
mediately loaded his gun with three new 
bronze cartridges. Pointedly he remarked: 

“One for you, one for your friend, and 
another one in case | miss.”’ 

Things were starting now. It had begun 
to rain again by this time, and we stood 
there with great big drops dripping down 
off the tree. For some reason the general 
happened to come out into the yard, and 
when he saw us talking together he went 
off like a bunch of firecrackers at our guard, 
whom | thought for a minute he was going 
to have shot. Thereupon Rader and | 
were not allowed even to talk together. 


COURT-MARTIALED 


Fora solid hour we stood there thus under 
that dripping tree, afraid almost to look 
at each other, afraid to smoke, and with 
no company but our guard and his three 
new bronze bullets. Then out came an 
officer to find out all about it. After hear- 
ing my impossible story, he whipped his 
fist up into my face, put his nose about. two 
inches from mine, distended his eyes till 
it seemed they were going to snap, and 
shouted: 

“You’re an Austrian.” 

It seemed too absurd to deny it, and yet 
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in meek, foolish voice | assured him that 
I was not an Austrian, but only a poor, 
harmless American newspaper man. 

Then | was dragged inside the house for 
my court-martial. Three of them got me 
in a little side room and put me through a 
third degree. 

“Got any arms?”’ they asked. 

“Nothing but a camera,” | replied, and 
their eyes fairly bulged. It was only a 
little bit of a camera, but it made a tre- 
mendous impression, as such things are 
not popular near a battle line. 

“What else have you got?”’ they asked. 

“A German passport to Paris,’ | replied 
with all the honesty and guilelessness due 
to knowledge that they would surely find 
it on me if | didn’t show it tothem. Then 
they rummaged through my knapsack, 
which yielded them three maps. A cam- 
era, a German pass to Paris, and three 
maps—I! wonder if | could have had any- 
thing much worse. | doubt it from their 
expressions. The only ameliorating cir- 
cumstance was a package of cigarettes, 
which, judiciously distributed, secured a 
certain relaxation in the atmosphere. 

“Take off your coat,”’ they said. 

1 took off the dripping garment while 
they prodded me all over for arms or secret 
papers. Then fora half hour | stood there 
in my shirt sleeves shivering in the damp- 
ness while they put questions to me. If | 
was able to control the chattering of my 
teeth some other part of me would begin 
to twitch till | was quite sure they thought 
| was having the palsy from fear. At last 
the examination was ended and | was sent 
out into the yard again with a none too 
comfortable diagnosis of my _ probable 
fate. Poor old Rader was still standing 
out in the rain with his unsociable guard. 

Without warning came the order for de- 
parture. The general headquarters were 
retiring for the night and we were going to 
be taken along with them, Rader, the 
lucky dog, thus escaping the third degree. 
It was now pitch dark and raining hard. 
When we came out upon that slimy road 
once more, they ranged Rader and me 
side by side and then, to my horror, brought 
out a pair of handcuffs. We were tied 
tight together under lock and chain with 
only three feet of play. To us, however, 
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fell the honor of leading the march that 
was to come. It was a motley company 
indeed—two harmless American journal- 
ists, three German soldiers, and five French 
soldiers who were being sent back for 
drunkenness. Gendarmes with loaded guns 
completed the procession. 

What a march that was! Handcuffed, 
in a heavy rain, through an _ ink-black 
night, for every three feet we went for- 
ward we seemed to slide back two. Rader, 
slipping and sliding off the side of the road, 
was in constant danger of tumbling into 
the ditch beside him. And every time he 
slipped the chain which bound us dragged 
me also off toward the side of the road, till 
my left arm felt as though it were being 
constantly pulled. 

It was hours before we arrived, exhausted 
and dripping, at our destination, the dingy 
little City Hall of Pierrefonds, where we 
were to exist till daybreak. 


SLEEPING IN MANACLES 


The one large room downstairs had been 
covered all about with straw. Rader and | 
shortly lay down on what purported to be 
our bed for the night. Chilled through 
with rain, as | was, my mud-soaked feet 
felt as though they were incased in ice. 
A thin layer of straw underneath was in- 
sufficient to keep out the damp of the floor, 
and there was absolutely nothing to put 
over us. I had thought when they sent 
us to bed that they would unhitch our 
manacles, but they did not. All night 
long we lay there, unable to move our arms 
without pulling the other one into wake- 
fulness. It seemed as though morning 
would never come. Hopelessly | watched 
the first gray of another rainy dawn pene- 
trate our jail and dim the flickering lan- 
terns into uselessness. Finally came time 
for departure—whither we neither knew 
nor cared so long as it was away from the 
place we were in. We were glad to see that 
the drunken French soldiers were to be 
left behind, but we were even gladder when 
our manacles were removed and we each 
resumed our individual lives. Evidently 
they were going to allow us to wheel our 
bicycles, which had suddenly put in an 
appearance, for one of them conceived the 
very ingenious idea of taking all the wind 
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out of the tires so that we couldn’t jump 
on and run away. We were not worried 
particularly, however, as we saw a chance 
to get exercise and warmth. 

Just at this juncture a beastly little cap- 
tain came fussing around. Oh no, it 
would never do, to let us go unmanacled. 
Never! We must be shackled again. | 
submitted resignedly while the manacle 
was once more fastened on my left wrist, 
as now even | was beginning to believe | 
was a dangerous enemy of France. But 
the captain’s next move was the grand 
finale. To my horror he brought up one of 
the German prisoners and fastened him 
to the other end. With our right hands 
Rader and | pushed our flat-tired bicycles, 
while with our left we clung close to our 
German comrades. I knew all too well 
what it meant to us all along the march 
that was to come to be thus manacled to 
Germans, for there could be but one explan- 
ation. There was, however, nothing we 
could do about it and, as | told Rader, we 
were taking what was coming to us for 
having been fools enough to go into the 
headquarters when told to. 

It was dark and lowering when westarted, 
as it had been during all those fearful ten 
days of battle. Hardly, however, had we 
appeared in the open atmosphere than it 
began to open up new torrents. Our wet 
clothing, which clung heavily to us, became 
wetter still, and it was a long time before 
the exercise of walking drove any warmth 
into our shivering bodies. Mile after mile 
we struggled on, till | began to wonder if we 
were going to complete the march to Paris. 


FRENCH HATRED OF THE GERMANS 


Everywhere along the road we found 
evidence of the hostility to the Germans 
and of the estimate placed on two civilians 
who are handcuffed to German prisoners. 
Peasant folk whose houses had been ran- 
sacked and emptied of all food and drink 
by the Prussians when on their march 
toward victory saw our three companions 
return as prisoners with a silence that was 
all too eloquent. Sadly, bitterly, and with 
hatred showing in their faces, they came 
to the doors to watch us go by. 

Once we stopped and our guard asked 
if they had some water for us to drink. 



































A DIARY 


“Yes,”’ a peasant woman replied to the 
guard; “plenty for you, but none for the 
prisoners.” 

“Well,” said the guard “it’s for them | 
want it.” 

“We haven’t got a drop for them,”’ the 
woman replied. ‘Look what they’ve done 
tomy home. They’ve stolen pretty nearly 
everything we had. My husband, who’s 
off fighting somewhere, hasn’t any clothes 
left and they’ve taken most of mine, too. 
They can die of thirst before I'll give them 
anything to drink.” 

“Yes, | know,” said our guard kindly. 
“But they are men like the rest of us and 
get thirsty as we do. We're French and 
must be kind even to our prisoners.” 

“They were kind to us, weren’t they?” 
the woman replied; “they'll get no water 
here.”’ 

Meanwhile she was eyeing Rader and 
me in a most hostile way. | could see 
that we were in a worse category, even, than 
our German comrades. Our guard argued 
with her a moment longer and then, drawing 
himself up, said: 

“T command you to bring these prisoners 
water.” 

The woman looked at him blankly 
for a moment and then with a curse in 
her heart brought us out a bucketful. 
1 couldn’t stand it any longer and told 
her that Rader and | were Americans. 
She heard me sullenly, but evidently, 
after looking at the manacles, thought the 
connection between us and the Germans 
was too intimate to make us of a very 
different breed. 

Revived somewhat by the rest and the 
water, we resumed our march. Each little 
deserted village we came to | thought was 
our last, only to find we were to go through 
and out the other side. Eighteen long 
kilometers [eleven miles] we did that day 
before finally we came into sight of Villers- 
Cotteréts, the permanent headquarters of 
the Fifth Army Division. 


“spy! spy!” 


Far out in the country we encountered a 
long convoy, apparently resting for lunch, 
with hundreds of soldiers standing about 
and horses eating near by. Not a soldier 
but flocked to the road to see us pass, till 
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finally we were marching in high dignity 
through a long double line holding all the 
way to the town itself. Most of the men 
were silent, many laughing, and not a few 
making either joking or insulting remarks. 
Rader and | proved the cynosure of all 
eyes to the almost entire neglect of the 
Germans. 

“Spy! spy!” they shouted at us. 

“Kill the dirty beasts!’ ‘You'll get 
what’s coming to you ”” etc. 

Several men slashed their fingers across 
their throats, making a long, rasping sound 
at the same time, and then held their nose 
with one hand and pointed at us with the 
other. Another pointed a long, villain- 
ous looking knife at his stomach and began 
to laugh with wild glee. At last we had 
made our way through the long lines of the 
soldiers to the village itself, where an even 
worse reception awaited us from the em- 
bittered villagers. A double line of them 
lolled over to see us and proved even more 
insulting. Fortunately | did not under- 
stand all they said, and my companions 
understood nothing but the all too eloquent 
signs. 

Finally, when it seemed we would never 
reach the end of that jeering, insulting 
crowd, we arrived at our destination. 
Hungry, thirsty, exhausted by lack of sleep 
and eleven miles’ march under manacles, 
and chilled to the bone by rain and 
dripping clothes, we had about reached 
our limit. Nor does this include the tre- 
mendous humbleness of our spirits and a 
certain element of fear as to our fate. At 
last, however, we were unmanacled and the 
three Germans rushed off so. quickly we did 
not have time to say good-bye to them. 
While awaiting in the entryway to a big 
courtyard, we succeeded in getting a little 
something to eat. 





AN EXTEMPORIZED CELL 


Then suddenly we were yanked off to 
headquarters. Down that same street 
by which we had entered, we now passed 
again, this time unmanacled, to the stable 
of the splendid house that served as head- 
quarters, and Rader was put into one stall 
and myself into a very small tool-room. 
There at last we had come to rest. 

It was a horrible place | found mvyself in. 
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An old couch with stiff hair bursting out in 
several places was backed up against one 
wall, while a small table and a whole lot of 
tools occupied most of the rest of the space. 
There was no room to walk about and I 
was forced either to lie on my couch or sit 
like a Buddha on the table. 

* By good luck | found a thin white blan- 
ket with many holes in it and a very doubt- 
ful past, to wrap about my drenched per- 
son. For three hours I sat in the inky 
blackness in my cold jail with the white 
blanket wrapped about me meditating on 
what a fool I was not to have followed the 
advice of the French gendarme and stayed 
at home. 

Into the midst of my reveries came a 
guard to conduct me back to the splendid 
stall occupied by Rader. By now we had 
learned what the expression, “hit the 
hay,”’ means, and we wasted no time in 
doing it. At last we had enough to keep 
ourselves decently warm and were able to 
dry our clothes and thaw out somewhat. 
A sick Moroccan, who showed almost no 
signs of life, breathed heavily beside me; 
and in the middle of the night afool French- 
man lay down at our feet. I found him 
very useful to put my toes under to keep 
warm, for I had taken off my shoes in the 
hope of drying them, but as usual Rader 
killed the goose. He suddenly lengthened 
out in the night and brought his shoe with 
a crash like the falling of a heavy cocoanut 
against the skull of the Frenchman below. 
Wildly the Frenchman jumped to his feet 
like a jack-in-the-box and for several 
minutes flung himself around like a pin- 
wheel, shouting his head off over our pros- 
trate semi-conscious forms till the whole 
building was awake. Then he left. 

That next day was awful. Never be- 
fore had I known the insanity of confine- 
ment. Immediately after a sunrise break- 
fast we were again separated and | was 
sent back to my Buddha’s seat. There 
was nothing to read, nothing to do, not 
even a chance to walk. The dull rumble of 
the battle of the Aisne continued to come 
to us and occasionally a French aeroplane 
went overhead. 

Along in the middle of the morning 
Rader’s face appeared around the corner. 

“Hey,” he said, “I’m going crazy. 
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Let’s get out of here. Why don’t you tele- 
graph Ambassador Herrick?” 

“Not a chance,” I said. “We got our- 
selves into this mess, and now we have got 
to get ourselves out.”’ 

“Well, I’ll telegraph then,” he said. 

“You can’t,” | answered. “You don’t 
speak French.” 

“Aw, that’s what you always say,” he 
retorted. “I don’t have a chance here. 
I hate this beastly country.” 

“Well,” I answered, “you wait a min- 
ute. I’ll see what I can do. I’m going 
crazy, too.” 

| asked my guard to take me to the cap- 
tain of the day. To my surprise he did so 
without question. I told the captain | 
was nothing but a poor, harmless, Ameri- 
can newspaper man, whose greatest ambi- 
tion in life was to get back to Paris and 
who was getting a little tired of living half- 
fed, soaked, and manacled in straw and 
horse stalls. 

“Where did you come from? This is 
the first I’ve heard about you. Where 
are you staying? What are you doing 
here? Where did they get your” he 
fired at me. 

Briefly I told him I had been arrested 
back there a little way, not bothering to 
burden him with the fact that I had been 
caught on the firing line, and that at pres- 
ent I was living in a horse stall at the rear 
of his quarters. He set himself with vim 
to clear up the mystery, but it could not be 
done. The general and his staff, whose 
own particular prisoners we had been, had 
gone back to the front. The gendarmes 
who had brought us had returned to Pierre- 
fonds. The guards who had received us 
had been sent out to the front that very 
morning at six o’clock. No written record 
could be found of us. 

So the captain decided he would let us 
go. I pleaded with him to give us a pass to 
Paris, which he said was unnecessary. | 
told him that every time I had heard that 
before | had wound up in jail a few hours 
afterward, and that | didn’t want to do 
any more first-hand investigating at this 
time. An English officer standing near by 
interjected the cheerful news that if he 
had caught me he would have put me in 
a fortress till the end of the war. 




















A DAY 


Finally, however, we got our pass, our 
possessions, our bicycles, and our liberty. 
The captain told us not to fool around get- 
ting back to Paris, but it was unnecessary 
advice. We covered the ground as quickly 
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as possible, by bicycle and by train. This 
time, however, | did not make the mistake 
of swearing that | would never go to the 
front again. | had done that before and 
found it did not work. 


A DAY IN THE BELGIAN RELIEF 
STATIONS 


WHERE AMERICAN WHEAT IS FEEDING HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE—THE 
EXACT SYSTEM BY WHICH EVERY LOAF OF BREAD IS ACCOUNTED FOR 


—HOW THE 


“TITTLE BEES” 


CARE FOR THE CHILDREN— 


HELPING THE BELGIANS HELP THEMSELVES 


ARNO 


ROSSING the Pont des Arches 
and starting up a narrow 
street in Liége one morning 
last December, | was caught 
in a stream of people all 

headed in the same direction. | had been 
out merely strolling about the city and 
noting the evidences of the German in- 
vasion, but here | found myself forced to 
walk faster to keep out of the way of the 
people who kept crowding in behind me. 

The still narrower side streets and the 
alleys in this, the oldest, part of Liége 
were also spilling people into the stream, as 
| could see ahead, and the far end of the 
street was filled to capacity with a steadily 
moving mass. Rather against my will | 
quickened my pace considerably, but was 
barely able to keep up with the single- 
minded body which was marching along 
like an army. 

| had the curious sensation of being 
thrust suddenly into some solemn civic 
activity and the effect was heightened by 
the absolute silence of the marchers. The 
only sound came from the clatter of wooden 
shoes on the paving stones. Parallel thor- 
oughfares, glimpses of which | caught at 
side streets, were also full of silent people 
with clattering feet. 

At the head of the street, nearly a quarter 
of a mile from the bridge, the streams con- 
verged before a narrow passageway close 
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beside the Cathedral of St. Paul. Into 
this four people in a row, all the passage- 
way would hold, were stepping at an even 
brisker gait. They did it almost as if 
they had been trained, so there was no 
crowding or delay. | noticed now the 
people beside and ahead of me had filets, 
the little nets with which people in France 
and Belgium go to market, and, as we 
came out of the passageway and passed 
the statue of Jean del Cour, they began 
to take from their pockets pasteboard 
cards about the size used in filing cabinets. 

In a moment we passed under an arch- 
way into a courtyard, and one glance at 
the courtyard showed me what it was al! 
about. On every side there were heaps 
and heaps of dark, crisply baked bread, 
sorted in bins according to the size of loaf. 
Many of the piles were from ten to fifteen 
feet high, and from them all came a rich, 
wholesome smell. It gave me a thrill of 
pride to see them because | knew every 
loaf was made of American flour given by 
the American people. 

As fast as the people came they pre- 
sented their cards and the dexterous citi- 
zens at the bins handed out the bread 
called for. The lines were coming almost 
at a double-quick, but they were disposed 
of so promptly they were passed out the 
other side of the courtyard before they 
could get in the way of those behind. 
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It was twenty minutes past eleven by 
the Cathedral clock as I passed through, 
and the distribution had been under way 
twenty minutes. It continued at that 
rate until after two, and during that time 
bread was given out for 60,000 people. 
For each there was 250 grams, the day’s 
ration. The baking was done mostly in 
small, round loaves, with plenty of crust, 
and, though there was not more than three 
slices to a portion, it was enough. 

The daily distribution of bread made 
from American flour had at this time been 
going on for a week. There was enough 
wheat in Liége to keep going several more 
days, and by that time more canal-boat 
loads were expected to arrive. It was 
hoped, but there was no certainty, that 
there would be no break in the distribution. 
For Liége and that whole end of Belgium 
had no wheat or grain of any kind of its 
own, and if the American grain failed to 
arrive there would be no bread. 

Meanwhile Verviers, Herve, and the dis- 
trict around devastated Vise were calling 
for their share and it was a stretch to make 
the grain on hand go around. At that the 
wheat was being ground as coarse as pos- 
sible. The difference between the weight 
of the wheat as it went into the mills and 
the resultant flour was only 1o per cent. 

At this time it had been impossible on 
account of the slowness of transportation 
and the difficulties of organization under 
strict military rule to attend adequately 
to either the Province of Limburg on the 
north of Liége or the Province of Luxem- 
burg on the south. Farther south yet 
was the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
also asking for grain and anxious to pay 
for it, but it was beyond the jurisdiction 
of the American Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, which was shipping in the 
supplies. 

The American Commission, organized 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, an American living in London, had 
within a few weeks reached a point where 
it was handling millions of dollars’ worth 
of food a month. It was all shipped 
straight to Rotterdam and there trans- 
ferred to canal boats for shipment to Bel- 
gium. As soon as it crossed the border 
it was under the protection of Mr. Brand 
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Whitlock, the American Minister, in Brus- 


sels. It also remained under his protec- 
tion until eaten, although he handed it 
over for local distribution to the Belgian 
National Society of Relief, the untrans- 
lated name of which is Comité National de 
Secours et d’ Alimentation. Without the 
assistance of this capable organization 
the work of the. Americans would have 
been very difficult and much less effective. 
It had the organization and the American 
Commission had the food. Neither could 
do without the other, but together they 
worked admirably. 


A CARD INDEX OF NEEDY PEOPLE 


The Belgian National Society was re- 
sponsible for the card system I saw at 
work. Each card represented a known 
need. It had been issued by the society 
after investigation. I must hasten to 
add, however, that this investigation was a 
communal affair made with the assistance 
of mayors, and did not bear the imprint of 
charity. No one was pauperized, and no 
one need feel ashamed to apply. Those 
who had money were paying, and those 
who did not were victims of war. A record 
of what every family got was kept. For 
that matter, when it comes to a final ac- 
counting, it will be possible to show what 
part of the American food went into every 
house in Belgium. The system is as 
complete as that. 

When I went into Belgium after the 
American food began to arrive, | thought, 
as most of the people at home probably 
think, that Americans were doing what- 
ever was done. I pictured Belgium as not 
only prostrate, but helpless. I expected 
to see whole stretches of country uninhab- 
ited, as they were after the first sweeping 
movement of the German invasion. But 
| found that only about twelve per cent. of 
the Belgians had emigrated. The prom- 
inent citizens of communities, the usual 
leaders in public movements, were all 
there, trying to save their wreck of a 
country from even a worse fate. They 
had been working on the question of food 
from the very beginning, and for nearly 
four months had done it without outside 
assistance. They received no help until 
it became a certainty Belgium would starve 























A DAY 


if left to itself and Mr. Whitlock sent his 
appeal to the American people. Mean- 
while the working people in the many 
manufacturing districts, who were never 
more than a week or so from starvation 
at any time, had to be fed and the Bel- 
gians did the feeding. 

I have before me a report of the Comité 
de Secours aux Victimes de la Guerre, 
formed at Verviers to take care of that 
city and the surrounding communes, on 
the ninth of August. The first three days 
it distributed about 100 francs a day. 
Within two weeks it was giving away 
bread and was spending 15,000 to 18,000 
francs a week. By the twentieth of Aug- 
ust it was feeding 13,000 people and has 
been feeding more than 20,000 a week 
since, with a weekly expense of more than 
20,000 francs. It was also giving away 
5,000 quarts of milk a week. I attended a 
meeting of that committee held around 
the directors’ table in the National Bank 
of Verviers. All the prominent bankers, 
manufacturers, and business men were 
present, and voted the weekly appropri- 
ation out of their own pockets. 





RATIONS OF 250 GRAMS APIECE 


Verviers had bread that day for the 
first time in more than a week. It had re- 
ceived a small shipment of American flour, 
enough to take care of the one day. It 
had been divided into 35,000 rations of 
250 grams apiece. It was necessary to 
get more flour there at once, which was not 
easy as Verviers is right up against the 
German border, but the American Com- 
mission was doing what it could. 

What was going on in this little corner 
of Belgium was going on everywhere on a 
much bigger scale. The National Society, 
with headquarters in Brussels, was trying 
to cover the whole country, but local com- 
mittees everywhere were helping, too. 
Long before the Americans took a hand 
the Belgians were at work. At first it was 
a question of money. There was food for 
those who could buy, but by the first of 
the year food was giving out and could 
not have been bought at any price if it 
had not been sent from America. 

In Brussels the work of relief also began 
in August and was placed on a practical 
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basis at once. Every one was given short 
rations, and all who could were required 
to pay. Each was given 200 grams of 
bread and half a litre of soup, for which 
five centimes, or one cent, was asked. 
For the price you might expect something 
pretty poor, but I ate some of this bread 
and soup, and it was very good. The 
bread | ate, by the way, and the rice and 
salt in the soup came from America. This 
was three months later, however, and by 
this time very few were able to pay even 
the one cent. 


A RECIPE FOR 49,000 PORTIONS OF SOUP 


One of the chief satisfactions in feed- 
ing the Belgians is that they know how 
to get the most value out of the food. The 
soup in Brussels is made according to re- 
cipes carefully made out by the best cooks 
in the city. The quality does not seem 
to be affected even though it is made in 
large quantities. The soup | ate and 
found so good was made to feed 49,060 
people. It was cooked in kettles holding 
a hundred gallons. This is the recipe for 
the whole of it: 


5,000 kilograms of potatoes, 
900 kilograms of meat, 
1,200 kilograms of carrots and celery, 
500 kilograms of onions, 
500 kilograms of rice, 
500: kilograms of crusts, and 
70 extra kilograms of fat. 


That much soup was feeding about one 
fifth of the people in Brussels who came 
to the points of distribution that day. 
Altogether there were 280,000. 

In addition to this, another society, 
the Little Bees, have been taking care of 
all the children under three. It has done 
its work so thoroughly that every child it 
feeds is on a diet prescribed by a doctor. 
He distributes cards covering five months, 
and, by the color of the cards, as soon as a 
mother or sister appears for a child’s daily 
ration, the attendants know at once what 
proportion to make out. 

As Mr. Whitlock has made it his busi- 
ness to keep a close watch on the distribu- 
tion of American food in Belgium, | 
sought his advice on how to see the ma- 
chinery in operation. The result was an 
informal, but thorough, inspection made 
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by Mrs. Whitlock and me under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Jarvis E. Bell, an American 
who went from London to Brussels, at his 
own expense, of course, to act as general 
supervisor of distribution. 

The first thing | discovered was that no 
distinction was being made between what 
food was supplied by the United States 
and what was supplied by Belgium, once 
the books showed the record and it was 
determined all the food was going to 
hungry Belgians. The Belgians were made 
to feel that we were a great and generous 
nation coming to their rescue. They knew 
how we felt as a people toward them and 
they were conscious of the generosity, but 
| think they were even more appreciative 
of the way in which it has been done. 


A CONTEST IN COURTESY 


1 make this point because it might 
very easily have been done wrong. But 
Mr. Whitlock, who knows the Belgians 
and appreciates their sense of courtesy, 
has insisted on keeping in the background 
and acting as much as possible through 
the Belgians. As a matter of fact, if it 
had been our national purpose to take 
all the credit for sending food to the Bel- 
gians, no better means could have been 
devised. For the Belgians appreciate gen- 
erosity of spirit even more than generosity 
of pocket. You need only ride through 
Brussels with an American flag on the auto- 
mobile to see the respect paid to it. The 
Belgian National Committee, not to be 
outdone in courtesy, has insisted on giving 
Mr. Whitlock complete reports, even in- 
sisting upon his experting their books. So 
the working arrangement could hardly be 
better, and it has come about in a manner 
that is typically Belgian: through a contest 
in courtesy. 

When we three were taken around Brus- 
sels to see the work of relief we were shown 
some things with which the Americans have 
little to do. At the time the distribution 
of American food was confined largely to 
wheat, rice, salt, and staples of that kind. 
By the time this is published, however, it 
will include almost everything except a 
proportion of the meat and vegetables. 
For the existing amount of food in Belgium 
could almost be measured, and it was ex- 
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pected the pinch would even affect the 
well-to-do by the middle of February. 
They could still buy food that would be a 
luxury for the poor at any time, but they 
were already buying bread made from 
American wheat. Every mouthful | ate 
in Belgium, I could not help realizing, 
was diminishing the total supply by just 
that much. 

For the poor, and for the families of 
working men and clerks, the free distribu- 
tion of food was already a necessity by 
September and had been growing in im- 
portance up to the time | saw it in oper- 
ation in December. 


HOW THE FOOD IS HANDLED 


Not to make ourselves too conspicuous 
we went on foot to the first point of dis- 
tribution. But we were easily distinguish- 
able as Americans, and, as we passed 
the waiting line, we received smiles and 
nods, as much as to say, “O, yes, we know 
who you are. You are friends of ours.” 
At the moment a wagon was being backed 
up to the curb and out of it big kettles full 
of steaming soup were being carried into the 
building. I noticed that most of the peo- 
ple in the line sniffed the fragrance of it 
as it passed over them. The kettles were 
quickly placed at half a dozen convenient 
points close beside bread bins, and the 
doors immediately opened. On both sides 
of the kettles and at the bins were volun- 
teer helpers, mostly girls and young 
women of more prosperous families, who 
had been long enough at their tasks to be 
quick and sure in their movements. 

The applicants, each carrying a pitcher, 
came in, half a dozen at a time, with their 
cards in their hands, and passed through 
what seemed to me at first a mere formal- 
ity. Each card was marked to show the 
“sale’’ had been made, and the appearance 
of that particular card was recorded. It 
took only a second and did not cause any 
delay, but, aside from the necessary record, 
it had another purpose. At the end of the 
distribution the record showed at a glance 
who among the regular “purchasers” had 
not come. Within an hour the mayor of 
the district and the priest of the parish 
would be at the home to find out what 
was wrong. 
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I could see that the applicants sought 
particular girls. A friendly relation in 
each case had already sprung up, and some 
words of greeting or inquiry were always 
made. The place had none of the atmos- 
phere the phrase “soup-kitchen”’ connotes. 
It had a certain social aspect, and, far 
from feeling pauperized by the taking, the 
applicants enjoyed the democracy of it. 
No other race, not even the French, could 
have kept the air of charity so completely 
out of it. 

If they were at all conscious of our pres- 
ence, they did not show it. I was sure 
they knew where the wheat came from to 
make the bread, but only a few said any- 
thing. They felt it would embarrass us. 
One old woman, holding up her loaf, so 
she could get the fragrance of it, remarked, 
“You have good grain where you come 
from.” To which Mrs. Whitlock replied, 
“You have good bakers.”’ 

There was a certain expedition to the 
serving I did not at first understand. And, 
once the applicants had their pitchers 
filled and bread in hand, they did not waste 
any time. When I asked, | learned some 
of them had to go several blocks to get 
home and the family was sitting around 
with waiting soup bowls hoping to get their 
meal while it was still hot. In most cases, 
I fancy, they did. 

About four thousand people were getting 
their food from this point, but it was all 
over within the hour. Meanwhile relays 
of hot caldrons of soup kept coming, so 
those who arrived last were just as well 
taken care of as those at the head of the 
line. It was figured down to such a nicety 
that there were not fifty portions of bread 
left, and about an equal proportion of 
soup. The Belgians leave no margin 
for waste. 

Next we went to the source of the soup, 
a large, circular building, one of several 
of the actual soup-kitchens. The whole 
place was filled with a delicious fragrance. 
The morning’s soup had no sooner de- 
parted than the evening’s soup was being 
prepared. Here | learned how it was pos- 
sible for the pitchers of soup to arrive on 
individual tables before nearly 300,000 
people still piping hot. The departure of 
the wagons for the various points of dis- 
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tribution had become so carefully sys- 
tematized, not a second of time was lost 
and boiling kettles were sometimes de- 
livered still boiling a quarter of a mile 
away from the kitchens. 

A COMMUNAL SYSTEM OF PAYMENT 


There is just one more step in the back- 
ward progress of the soup necessary to 
tell. Each commune paid for its own. 
Those who still had money paid for those 
who did not. The man, for instance, who 
could afford to pay five cents, bought for 
four other people besides. The daily cost 
was distributed among the communes 
served by the central kitchens and they 
paid their share. 

The bread was all baked in communal 
bakeries. There was just one line of 
cleavage, Catholic or Socialist. Each 
baked its share, the ingredients being pro- 
vided by the commune, the commune get- 
ting its flour from the National Society, 
which, in turn, received and accounted for 
the American wheat. These bakeries also 
bought flour on their own account, for, 
after all, only 280,000 of the 800,000 people 
in Brussels were being fed and the rest 
were buying their food as usual. But to 
make bread it was necessary to have 
flour, and there was very little left except 
the American flour. 


NO FOOD FOR GERMAN SOLDIERS 


Here and at one other point there were 
difficult problems to solve. Some of this 
bread was sold to soldiers and some to 
families with whom soldiers were billeted. 
It would not do for the soldiers to have 
any of the American food. The American 
Commission had guaranteed neutrality 
would not be broken in that way. Mr. 
Whitlock took the members of the Belgian 
Society into conference and they decided, 
after a trial, that they could find out 
through the bakers where the bread was 
going. This could not have been done if 
it had not been for the organization al- 
ready at work. There were a quarter of a 
million soldiers in Belgium. Their pres- 


ence had to be determined by commune. 
But it was successfully done and the 
amount of bread consumed by them was 
These figures Mr. Whitlock 


figured out. 
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submitted to the German military author- 
ities and they were promptly accepted. 
Flour to make that amount of bread was 
delivered by the Germans. 

Here at the beginning it was chiefly a 
question of bread, which offered a compar- 
atively simple problem. As other foods 
have given out the detail has grown. But 
no difficulty in determining the amount of 
food eaten by the soldiers was anticipated. 
The hotels were the gauges and they 
showed the practicality of an exact record. 
They kept account of whether their guests 
were civil or military and struck an 
average. As far as | saw their question 
was still one of flour only, but they felt 
they could as easily make the division 
through the whole kitchen. 

In one hotel in which | ate in Brussels 
seventy-five per cent. of the guests were 
German officers, so seventy-five per cent. 
of the bread had to come from the German 
army supplies. Another hotel, entirely oc- 
cupied by German officers, could not get 
any American flour. In a restaurant in 
Tirlemont | noticed the German solders 
were being served one kind of bread, and 
the civilians another. The proprietor told 
me he found that the easiest way to keep 
the matter straight. 

One reason why it has been possible to 
preserve the neutrality of the American 
food is the eagerness of the Belgians to 
see it done. There is no part of Belgium 
where there is the least conciliation be- 
tween the Belgians and the German army 
of occupation. Everything the Germans 
eat is resented, and the record is burnt 
too deep into hate to be overlooked. 


THE WORK OF THE “LITTLE BEES” 


The work of the Little Bees is not 
shadowed by this problem. They feed 
only babies and little children, and Ger- 
man soldiers will not take food away from 
children. Mrs. Whitlock and | were taken 
to a dozen of their-places. Mr. Whitlock 
might have gone on this occasion, but 
begged off. “It’s too pathetic,” he said, 
“T can’t bear to stand and watch those 
distressed children passing by.” 

The first place we went to was in a 
department store, which, in itself, gives 
some idea of the collapse of business in 
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Brussels. It was the day before St. Nich- 
olas Day, the sixth of December, when 
every Belgian child receives a present. A 
floor of the department store was given 
over to the arranging of presents for the 
2,200 little children who were daily sup- 
plied with food at this one point. Each 
little package was marked with a name. 
Despite the number, the gifts were not 
to lose individuality. Each child was to 
get its own, marked with its own name, 
and the gift was to be handed by some one 
who knew the child. The fifty or more 
girls busily putting the finishing touches 
on the arrangement had the whole affair 
in hand, and | doubt whether three of them 
were twenty years old. 


FEEDING CHILDREN BY PRESCRIPTION 


The Little Bees do all their own cooking 
on the spot, and on the stoves were big 
kettles of chocolate and soup. On a 
counter were the accessories which go to 
make up a baby’s diet and close at hand 
were the cans of milk. As a mother or 
sister came in, usually carrying the child, 
she held a card in her hand, issued by the 
doctor who had examined and prescribed 
for the child. The cards were in six 
different colors, and frequently the appli- 
cant had more than one. | carried away 
a set of these cards. The yellow is for 
milk, green for half milk and half phos- 
phatine, red for phosphatine, pink for 
half milk, orange for cocoa, and blue for 
soup and bread. 

If the child thrives, it is examined only 
once in five months and its diet advanced. 
But the sickly are under constant atten- 
tion. The girls at the counter never let 
a sickly child pass without inquiring into 
the circumstances, and frequently sending 
the mother directly off to the doctor. As 
this was a district of ignorant Marollians, 
they made sure it was done by taking up 
the cards. To get more food for the child 
necessitated a visit to the doctor. For 
all their gentleness and their eagerness 
over the children’s presents these girls 
could be firm. 

One of the kitchens of the Little Bees 
was at the house of Mr. Lewis Richards, 
the American pianist. Six hundred came 
there. Here, as in every place | saw food 
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being distributed in Belgium, the arrange- 
ments were models of neatness. And, of 
all the work that had to be done every day, 
all was volunteered except the peeling of 
vegetables. An old woman was hired to 
do that. The soup was provided by vol- 
untary contributions in the neighborhood. 
As each woman marketed for her own 
house she bought and had set aside a por- 
tion for the soup. The Little Bees gath- 
ered this up. 


AMERICANS COORDINATING RELIEF WORK 


The Little Bees were beginning to get 
some of their supplies from the American 
food. They have taken to themselves the 
task of seeing that no little children suffer; 
but, as the society is almost entirely in 
the hands of girls, their efforts are neces- 
sarily local. Like the National Society 
they are also hampered by the difficulty 
of getting permission to go about the coun- 
try. On this account the representatives 
of the American Commission, about thirty 
when | was in Belgium, serve as the con- 
necting links for all the different societies 
in the whole of Belgium. 

If the local Belgian organizations could 
hold a meeting in Brussels, the work of 
food distribution would be much simpli- 
fied. But the Germans are not permitting 
gatherings of Belgians for any purpose. 
So the American skeleton organization 
has become the framework on which the 
whole gigantic business has been hung. 

This difficulty in moving about has re- 
sulted in a remarkable organization in 
Brussels for the distribution of clothing. 
It was less than six weeks old when I saw 
it, but no jobbing house was ever better 
prepared to handle rush orders. During 
the short time I was at the headquarters 
a man came in from Namur and another 
from Mons. Each required many differ- 
ent varieties of clothing, which had to be 
supplied at once, as the passes they had 
obtained allowed them only the one day in 
Brussels. Namur needed full equipments 
for sixty new-born babies. Both needed 
stockings, underwear, shoes, clothing, and 
so on, but the baby layettes struck me as 
being the most difficult things to assemble 
in a few hours. But Madame Phillipson 
Wiener, who received the requests, and 
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Madame Renée Vcrhoog, who superin- 
tended the immediate delivery, knew at a 
glance that they could deliver the require- 
ments. I followed Madame Verhoog into 
the warehouse, as she went from room to 
room and instructed the women in charge 
in each room what to deliver and from 
what point to refill the depleted shelves, 
so they would be ready for the next “cus- 
tomer.” Presently we entered a room in 
which all the shelves were piled with little 
bundles of sterilized linen. These were the 
layettes. 

Women are in entire control of this 
depot for clothing distribution, and they 
told me proudly they had not yet failed 
to deliver within an hour every request 
made upon them. They have hundreds 
of women working for them, washing, 
sterilizing, and sewing. Their wages are 
paid by voluntary contributions. I also 
noticed many piles of new clothing. These 
had been donated by stores. 

The old clothing department is the most 
interesting. Despite the need for quick 
action, the old clothing is fumigated on ar- 
rival. A wing of the National Bank of 
Belgium was the fumigating department. 
Each piece is gone over and warehoused, 
awaiting demand, and the clothing which 
seems too far gone for any use is turned 
over to Madame Victor Pechére. In her 
department she had whole rows of warm 
winter caps for children made from the 
tops of old stockings. Old shirts became 
little dresses. I remember particularly 
a pair of short trousers for a boy of six 
made from a pair of man’s trousers 
which were good only from the knee down. 

The Belgians are capable. They do 
things well. In ordinary times Belgium 
is efficient, and asks aid of no one. For 
that matter it has asked none now. It 
went ahead doing the most with what it 
had left. That is what makes the par- 
ticipation of the United States so satis- 
factory. Even under the difficulties of a 
severe military rule the Belgians find it 
possible to make the best use of every- 
thing. Whatever comes from America is 
received in the spirit in which it is given, 
and is used to the best advantage. We 
are merely helping the Belgians weather 
out a storm. 
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THE HETTY BROWNE METHOD 


OF TEACHING COUNTRY CHILDREN SO NATURALLY THAT WORK SEEMS PLAY 
AND THAT EVERY EXERCISE OF THE SCHOOL ROOM OR_ SCHOOL 
GARDEN ARISES SPONTANEOUSLY FROM A NEED TO ACHIEVE 
SOME PURPOSE THAT THE CHILDREN THEMSELVES 


WISH TO ACHIEVE — 


THE REMARKABLE 


WORK OF A REMARKABLE WOMAN 


BY 


WALTER A. DYER 


SWEET FACED, _ young- 
motherly sort of person, sur- 
rounded by a group of enthus- 
iastic play-working children, 
and an old house and a gar- 

den on the outskirts of the campus of 
Winthrop College at Rock Hill, S. C., are 
the visible aspects of one of the most note- 
worthy rural schools for small children 
in this country. It aims specifically at the 
preparation of children for life on the farm 
by the easiest and most natural method. 
It began not with books but with the 
work of the farm and the country home. 
To the children this looked like a new kind 
of game — was made‘to appear so. They 
entered with zest upon their duties — play- 
ing gardener and housekeeper. Without 
realizing that they are learning, they are 
taught nature study, agriculture, and do- 
mestic science. This arouses an interest 
in all their tools — plows, hoes, cooking 
utensils, needles and thread, books, paper, 
pencils; they are all on a par — interesting 
and useful tools. Activity is placed first, 
knowledge second. ‘The reading, writing, 
composition, arithmetic, drawing, and 
modeling are all associated with these 
activities, so that they are mastered with- 
out the irksome effort that is characteristic 
of the old schools. No division is made 
between work-time and play-time; you 
can call the activities work or you can call 
them play. There is no difference to the 
children. There is no defined recess per- 
iod, no meal time. Meals are cooked 
and eaten in the same spirit as that inwhich 
the recipes are written out and the veg- 
etables gathered. A constant, normal, 


unwearisome activity is accomplished from 
morning till night. 

Because it is well directed and inter- 
esting activity, the question of discipline 
has proved to be practically negligible. It 
is possible for one teacher to conduct sev- 
eral classessimultaneously — a group work- 
ing in the garden, another on the veranda 
sewing, another in the kitchen, another in 
the workshop, another enjoying the read- 
ing and figuring incident to their activities. 

The exercises of the school are so or- 
dered that they develop the body as well as 
the organs of sense and the mental power. 
The teaching is made concrete, objective, 
and deductive. From the outset the 
children are led to put facts together and 
draw conclusions, which is much more 
valuable mental training than merely 
memorizing things from books. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the character 
of the Winthrop Farm School. It is a par- 
allel of the ‘“‘Montessori method,” adapted 
to the needs of older children and to the 
conditions of life in a rural American com- 
munity. It grew out of an effort to meet 
a need that is plainly visible in many parts 
of the country. The idea originated with 
Dr. A. P. Bourland, secretary of the South- 
ern Education Board. He found that 
about 79 per cent. of the rural schools of 
the Southern States had only one teacher 
each (the percentages are not much differ- 
ent for other sections) and that, despite 
the movement toward school consolidation, 
this must continue to be true of a majority 
of the primary schools in the rural districts. 
It was evident to him that a plan must be 
worked out which would enable this single 




















teacher to make her school a power in the 
development of the life around it. It was 
his purpose to evolve a practical method. 
To this end he advocated an “experi- 
mental”’ rather than a “‘model”’ school, to 
develop, not a cut-and-dried system, but 
rather a working idea to enable the teacher 
to create a growing agency for the improve- 
ment of country life. 

On November 2, 1910, the Peabody 
Board appropriated $600 to work out such 
a plan. 
through an experimental rural school in 
connection with Winthrop College, under 
the direction of Mr. W. K. Tate, then 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools. The 
coéperation of President D. B. Johnson 
and of the faculty of Winthrop College was 
secured because the school would furnish 
valuable laboratory and demonstration 
work for the normal students in the rural 
school course. The results warranted the 
college in assuming all expenses of the 
school after the first session. 

Obviously the success of such a school 
would depend largely upon the character 
of the teacher—her sympathetic under- 
standing of children, her readiness of wit, 
her tact, and her patience. She would 
have to be in effect the mother of a big 
family, directing the activities of the child- 
ren rather than restraining them, and 
teaching more by answering their questions 
than by asking questions of them upon 
any formal text. Whatever extra burden 
this might throw upon her should be more 
than compensated by the more natural 
and friendly relation that it would create 
between teacher and pupil, and by the 
substitution of inexhaustible variety in 
the work from day to day for the old hum- 
drum routine of classroom instruction. 
The advantages to the children, on the 
other hand, were equally plain. They 
would be released from the nervous strain 
that is involved in enforced bodily restraint 
at a desk, and from the deadening in- 
fluence of uninteresting lessons largely 
learnt by rote. Their limitless native 
curiosity is the natural channel of learn- 
ing, and this line of least resistance would be 
utilizedas thewayto reach their mindswith 
the most knowledge at the least cost ineffort. 
Mrs. Hetty S. Browne, a teacher in the 
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It was decided to attempt this 
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city schools of Spartanburg, trained at 
Winthrop College and Cornell University, 
was engaged to undertake the experiment. 
Her task was to establish a school that 
should train farm children for their future 
work in the home, on the farm, and in the 
social life of their communities. She be- 
gan by casting aside preconceived notions 
of primary education, particularly the 
traditional schoolroom idea. Since the 
training was to be for the farm and home, 
the obvious equipment should be a farm 
and home in miniature. 


A SCHOOL A HOME IN MINIATURE 


Dr. Bourland had suggested a house and 
furniture suitable for the home of a farmer 
of moderate means, without a desk-fitted 
school room. Near the college campus a 
house was found which seemed to answer 
the purpose—a more or less typical 
farm dwelling with a large veranda. The 
grounds were large enough for a good- 
sized garden, and there were flowers, vines, 
and fruit and shade trees. The college 
secured this house and put in a simple 
equipment such as would be within reach 
of any country community. It had an 
attractive, homelike appearance, inside 
and out, and with a little work by the col- 
lege carpenter it was ready for occupancy. 


HOW THE SCHOOL WAS EQUIPPED 


Three rooms were fitted up, the largest 
one being furnished much like a home 
sitting room. A long table was covered 
with green burlap, and on it were placed a 
number of books, including the “Arabian 
Nights,” “Robinson Crusoe,” “Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales,’ and “Asop’s_ Fables.” 
Scrim curtains, potted plants, and a dozen 
chairs completed the furnishings. A black- 
board was the only indication that it was to 
be a school room. Shelves were arranged 
for writing, drawing, and sewing materials. 

The next room was furnished as a car- 
penter’s shop. The equipment was ex- 
tremely simple — a few of the more im- 
portant tools and two benches. 

The third room was the kitchen, and 
was furnished with a range, two tables, 
shelves, cooking utensils, and dishes. 

The big veranda forms a fourth room, 
and has proved the most useful of all, not 
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only in the summer, but during a large 
part of the winter. 

For the garden work a tool room was 
built in which to keep the wheel hoes, rakes, 
and other implements. 

The school was opened on. March 21, 
1911. As no farm children were immedi- 
ately available, a group of pupils was se- 
cured from a near-by cotton-mill village, 
representing the first three primary grades. 

The first work attempted was in the 
garden. A main walk, three feet wide, 
was laid out, and individual plats were 
measured off by the children under the 
teacher’s guidance, and were separated 
by narrow paths. The plats were seven 
feet wide. Then each little farmer was 
shown how to spade and rake his soil. 


CHILDREN TEACHING THEMSELVES 


The next morning some of the children 
had forgotten which plats had been as- 
signed to them. The plan was taken out 
and the children studied it earnestly. 
When the plats were located it was de- 
cided to mark them in some way for 
future identification. The problem of how 
to do it was placed squarely on the children. 
Plans were drawn on the blackboard to 
show the size and shape of the various 
markers that they suggested, and the 
best one was chosen by vote. Then came 
the task of cutting out wood, nailing the 
pieces together, and printing names on 
them. It was a rare game, and the child- 
ren little realized that they had gained 
more learning, more development of their 
powers of independent thought, than dur- 
ing any Other single day of their lives. 
They were not interested in problems of 
child psychology; they were interested in 
garden stakes. But they had been made 
to reason and invent and act for them- 
selves, and therein lies the whole philos- 
ophy of this method of teaching. 

While the garden work was going on 
preparations were made for keeping garden 
records. Some of the children could not 
read, write, or spell. In an astonishingly 
short time such words as seed, soil, hoe, 
plant, measure, became perfectly intelligible 
and familiar to them, and some of the 
children were soon able to write such sen- 
tences as “Carrie has a garden.”’ But not 
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a word was said about rules of grammar or 
about parts of speech. 

The same development of action and 
study was followed in the sewing classes. 

The older children were encouraged to 
read stories and to tell to the rest what 
they had read. The little children acted 
out rhymes and little stories. 

The household duties were next made 
a part of the regular programme. (n 
reaching school the children found on the 
blackboard specific duties assigned to 
each, such as watering plants, dusting, etc. 


DISCIPLINE THAT CARES FOR ITSELF 


When these tasks were done the children 
took up various activities, suggested but 
not dictated by the teacher. Some went to 
the garden, some to the kitchen or car- 
penter shop, some to the books or the 
sewing shelves. This activity was essen- 
tially spontaneous and natural; there was 
no restraint. The children were allowed 
to talk in an ordinary tone of voice so long 
as they did not disturb some one else. One 
boy wanted to know if he might whistle 
when he sawed; he was told that he might. 
it was the teacher’s task to keep them busy 
and happy; the question of discipline took 
care of itself. 

In all their work they tried to make onl) 
those things of which they felt the need. 
It was necessary to have hand towels. 
Towels, therefore, were planned and 
worked out in response to a definite need. 
The amount and cost of the material were 
ascertained by blackboard arithmetic. 
The towels were hemmed and each worked 
with its owner’s initials in red. This 
furnished sewing for two months. And 
it was not a “problem”’; it was “making 
something.” Incidentally, the children 
learned to read and write new words — 
centre, selvage, inches, stitch, and a dozen 
others. 

Then came cooking, which the children 
had been waiting for impatiently. First 
the work of the range was explained and 
demonstrated. The children tested for 
themselves the principles of the drafts and 
fuel; they memorized no rules. Instruction 
went on unrecognized during the simple 
luncheon that followed the cooking lesson. 

Arithmetic work was conducted in con- 





MAKING PLAY OF SCHOOL WORK 


WHEN THESE CHILDREN OF THE WINTHROP COLLEGE SCHOOL NEED ANYTHING THEY ASK FOR 
IT* THE TEACHER SAYS, “‘LET’S MAKE IT;’” AND THUS THE CHILDREN FIND THEIR OWN LESSONS 





SELF-APPOINTED STUDY 


GOOD BOOKS ARE PUT WITHIN 


AND LEARN HOW TO 
FACTS THEMSELVES 


FIND FACTS AS WELL 


nection with the cooking, the sewing, the 
carpentry work, the gardening. All 
measuring and calculating was done by the 
children. They were also asked to de- 
scribe their work informally, and mistakes 
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REACH OF THE CHILDREN; 
WHEN THEY WISH TO FIND OUT SOMETHING THEY LOOK FOR II 
AS LEARN THE 





in English were corrected in a mat 
ner that caused no embarrassment 

“We believed we had rid our 
selves of all preconceived notion 
of school,” said Mrs. Browne, “ bu 
one or two persisted unconsciousl} 
There was the traditional recess, fo 
example. At half-past ten ever’ 
morning, no matter how interestec 
the children were in the work the\ 
were doing, a recess was taken 
The teacher played games with thi 
children. ‘They were natural chil- 
dren and liked games, but the) 
liked better that pleasant game 
they had been playing, which some 
people erroneously call work. One 
by one the children’ gradually 
slipped back to their work. After 
the teacher had attempted to do 
things in her way for a while, she 
decided she was making a mistake, 
and thereafter she let the children 
order it in their own natural way.”’ 

A part of every day was spent in 
the garden. It was getting late in the 
spring, and very little time could be given to 
the study of the soil or the germination of 
seeds, but they planted onions, turnips, 
potatoes, radishes, lettuce, peas, beets, 








A CLASS IN BREAD 





PUDDING 


THE GIRLS WANTED BREAD PUDDING AND SO SET OUT TO MAKE IT. THEY MADE THEIR CAPS AND APRONS, 


TOO, AS THE NEED FOR THEM AROSE 




























corn, beans, Swiss chard, okra, to- 
matoes, and later peanuts and 
popcorn. These were harvested in 
the fall, when the children returned 
to school. 

This first session ended in July. 
During the summer the children 
who lived nearest to the school took 
charge of the garden and used the 
vegetables. 

Though the progress thus far had 
been gratifying, it seemed desirable 
to have real country children if the 
purpose of the school was to be 
fulfilled. A rural school four miles 
from the college agreed to invest the 
amount they had been paying a 
teacher for a few months in the 
salary of a driver for nine months, 
so that their children could be 
brought in each day. The college 
furnished the wagon. 

When the country children came, 
in September, practically a new start 
was made. It was decided, however, 
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IMPROVING ON A RECIPE 


ONE OF THE GIRLS BROUGHT SOME CITRONS AND HER 
MOTHER’S RECIPE FOR MAKING PRESERVES OF THEM. SHE 
ADDED LEMON AND GINGER TO THE PRESCRIBED INGREDI- 


ENTS AND MADE BETTER PRESERVES 


to keep some of the former pupils who, — school, but they had learned only the restric- 
though they came from the mill village, tions of the schoolroom. They had first to 
were children of parents from the country be taught that the school was a place for 
with many of the instincts of country chil- combined work, pleasure, and fun. 

dren. Most of the new pupils had been to Among the newcomers were two sisters, 








JACK-KNIVES AS TEXT BOOKS 
BY WHITTLING OUT THINGS THEY WANT IN THEIR PLAY THE BOYS UNCONSCIOUSLY TRAIN THEIR MINDS AND 


MUSCLES TO WORK TOGETHER 









THE WORLD’S WORK 


A GARDEN THAT 


See Te Sale 


TEACHES SCHOOL 


BY GIVING THE CHILDREN A FIELD FOR USEFUL EFFORT THAT TRAINS THEIR MINDS AND BODIES 


Maggie and Mary, fourteen and sixteen 
years of age, respectively. They had been 
to ten different teachers. They had 
learned to hold a book properly and 


laboriously to spell out a few words. They 
knew no Mother Goose rhymes, no fairy 


tales, no Bible stories. In arithmetic 
they had learned only to repeat by rote 


a portion of the multiplication table. 
They were astounded at the games the 
teacher led in school. It was a beginning 
all over again with Maggie and Mary, but 
they learned with the rest, and took part 
with growing zest in the parties that were 
given at Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas, [Lee’s Birthday, Valentine’s 


““ROBINSON CRUSOE” DRAMATIZED 
AND ENACTED BY THE CHILDREN AS A SPONTANEOUS EXPRESSION OF THEIR INTEREST IN THE BOOK 























Day, Washington’s Birthday, Easter, May 
Day, and other holidays. 

The garden became more and more the 
centre of school activity for both girls 
and boys. They began to study the soil, 
its formation, varieties, water content, 
etc. They studied the weather, and the 
effects of wind, rain, snow, and frost. 
They learned the principles of fertilizing, 
cover crops, and rotation, and how to 
plant, cultivate, and harvest. They were 
encouraged to consult seed catalogues, 
governmental bulletins, and books on gar- 
dening and agriculture. They tested seeds 
and watched their germination. They 
learned something of the data of botany. 
Animals, birds, insects, toads, and worms 
were studied in relation to the beloved little 
garden plats. Each child kept a “ Book of 
Bugs”’ and a “Garden Book’”’ that were far 
more interesting and instructive than com- 
position books and laboratory note books. 

As the vegetables were ready for the 
table the children studied the various ways 
of cooking and of serving them. They 
learned, too, something of their composi- 
tion and food value. Besides the vege- 
tables that they used at school, the children 
took some home and afterward wrote out 
a record of the way they were used there. 
Other vegetables were sold and the money 
was used for the benefit of the school. 
A record was kept of these sales and of the 
expenditure of the money — another les- 
son in applied arithmetic. Incidentaily, a 
number of children have been encouraged 
to conduct similar gardens at home. 

Thus, in three years, a system of teach- 
ing has been built up along entirely nat- 
ural lines that has proved eminently suc- 
cessful. Of course, the success of such a 
school depends in large measure on the 
personality of the teacher, and women like 
Mrs. Browne are all too rare. The need 
now is for the normal schools to train 
teachers to conduct efficiently the new 
kind of school. 

| have called this the Hetty Browne 
method of teaching, for | believe that it is 
bound to receive widespread recognition 
in time, and that it is not too much to 
write her name alongside those of Froebel, 
Pestalozzi, and Montessori as a teacher 
of teachers of children. 


THE HETTY BROWNE METHOD 
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GOING TO SCHOOL TO NATURE 
UPPER PICTURE: STUDYING A PIG IN A NEIGHBOR'S 


LOT. LOWER PICTURE: THE CHILDREN TENDING A 
COLD FRAME FROM WHICH THEY SOLD $8 WORTH OF 
LETTUCE LAST YEAR 














MR. JOHN BUNNY 


WHO IS PROBABLY THE MOST POPULAR AND THE BEST PAID ACTOR FOR THE MOTION PICTURES 











STAGE TO BECOME MIRTH MAKER 1 


MOVIES 


MR. JOHN BUNNY, WHO GAVE UP AN ESTABLISHED CAREER ON THE “LEGITIMATE” 


O THE MILLIONS AND TO DEMON- 


STRATE THE ARTISTIC POSSIBILITIES OF THE MOTION PICTURES 


BY 
HENRY WYSH 


OUR years ago there was in the 
Broadway group an_ actor 
named John Bunny. He had 
started his career before he 
was of age, as tambo end man 

in an obscure minstrel show, and had 
gradually worked up till he had a reputa- 
tion as a comedian which had put him 
into the best productions — “support- 
ing’’ such stars as Maude Adams and 
Annie Russell, and drawing salaries of 
from one to two hundred dollars a week. 
He had even achieved that dream of the 
comedian who takes his work seriously 
—-of appearing as ‘“‘Bottom.” 

So, as things go, he could look 
vack upon a long advance and 
a distinct success. 

But this particular comedian 
happened to be an exceedingly 
level-headed person. He 
noticed around 1910 that not 
only could he not detect any 
very appreciable growth of 
his personal prestige dur- 
ing the seasons just pre- 
ceding, but that the stage 
itself seemed in such a bad 
way that he was getting less 
and less chance to show what he could do 
or to grow in his own art. 

This phenomenon has been observed 


















ideas into a definite conviction: 


AM LANIER 


by a good many actors at one time or 
another; and it was particularly prevalent 
about four years ago. Cases might be 
cited where its main effect has been to 
produce in the actor’s mind a conviction 
of the public’s deficiencies, which he has 
even been known to allude to openly. 
Mr. Bunny, however, was tempera- 
mentally inclined to do what Hawthorne 
told Emerson that Margaret Fuller had at 
last learned: “to accept the world as it 
is.’ (The Sage of Concord’s reply, by 
the way, was “My God! She'd better!”’) 
Having observed perforce that there 
was a certain low form of en- 
tertainment (as Dr. Johnson 
says of the drink, porter) called 
the moving pictures, to which 
the populace was flocking in a 
manner that brought tears to 
the eyes of the “legitimate” 
managers, Mr. Bunny decided 
to investigate and see if there 
could be any connection be- 
tween these facts. 
Accordingly he took a 
couple of weeks off (it wasn’t 
especially difficult for any actor 
at that time) and made a syste- 


matic round of the motion picture theatres. 


What he found crystallized his vague 
it was 
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IN ONE OF HIS 200 ROLES 


MR. BUNNY HAS CREATED A NEW PART IN THE MOTION PICTURES NEARLY EVERY WEEK FOR 
SEVERAL YEARS 
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THE COQUELIN OF THE MOVIES 
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A COMIC EDITION OF ‘‘THE MAN WITH THE HOE” 


the “movies”’ that were the main cause 
of the lean times on the stage. More- 
over, two things were obvious from the 
calibre of the actors and productions which 
he saw drawing such crowds: there was 
all the chance on earth in this field for a 
real actor, and the competition was bound 
to get worse as the photo-plays got better. 

His shrewd common sense could not 
resist this logic. He determined to take 
the plunge. 

This was a pretty serious step at that 
time for an actor with an established 
position. To be sure, the day had gone 
by when a motion picture producer who 
‘fered a day’s work to a group of side- 
walk actors who had reached the hunger 
stage was repulsed with the scornful 
reply that they’d “rather die first.” But 
here was still unbounded contempt for 
the new form of entertainment among the 
professionals, who, perhaps naturally, con- 
fused the results with the method. 

This, however, didn’t bother Mr. Bunny 
so much as his experience after determining 
to meke the venture; for a ghastly round 
f the film makers brought him only the 
humiliating knowledge that none of them 


wanted his services! If his approximately 
250 pounds had not contained a very 
much larger percentage of grit than fat, 
the ‘legitimate’ would never have lost him. 

A day came when he found himself in 
the bustling studio of a company which he 
admitted to himself was his last chance. 
He invoked the aid of the recipe pro- 
nounced infallible by Mark Twain. 

Button-holing the manager, ‘‘See here,” 
said he, “I'll do one play without any 
payment just to show you.” 

“No,” said the magnate, “I won’t do 
that. But I'll try you and give you $5 
for one performance.” 

In about the time it takes to tell it — 
for things move swiftly in film-world — 
the neophyte was receiving from a harassed 
“director” the scenario of his test play. 
It was a comedy, of course, “ Dr. Cupid,” 
in which he had the part of the obdurate 
father opposing his daughter’s marriage. 

“| knew it was up to me then,” says 
Mr. Bunny; “and the part was all right: 
I went for it with all | had in me.” 

“But didn’t you find the technique very 
troublesome? ”’ 

“Well, | think there were at least a 











A FACE THAT IS WORT 


MR. BUNNY GETS A SALARY EQUAL TO THAT OF THE PRESIDENT OF TI 





FORTUNE A YEAR 


NITED STATES FOR HIS WORK IN THE ART OF MODERN PANTOMIME 








IN THE LIGHTER FORMS OF MODERN FARCE 


thousand ‘Dont’s’ fired at me in the first 
five minutes: don’t get so near the camera, 
don’t get out of the scene, don’t turn 
away there — apparently, don’t do every- 
thing | was about to do. But they never 
had to tell me the same thing more than 
once. And presently | got on to it.” 

The play was soon over — though re- 
hearsing may take hours or days, the 
thirty or forty scenes of a thousand-foot 
reel are caught by the camera in ten or 
fifteen minutes — and the busy director 
handed Mr. Bunny another ‘‘script.” 

“Come on,” said he, “we'll do another.” 

“Hold on,” said the new actor; and 
he sought the manager who had been 
watching the performance from afar. 

“Well, how about it? Do I get that 
jobe”’ 





THE WORLD’S WORK 


BETTER ART BUT LESS 


IN HIS CREATIONS IN CLASSICAL COMEDY MR. BUNNY HAS SHOWN SOME OF THE ARTISTIC POSSIBILITIES 
THE MOTION PICTURES, BUT HIS ENORMOUS FOLLOWING AT THE THEATRE PRIZES HIM CHIEFLY FOR HIS W( 
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“Mr. Bunny,” replied the other, ‘| 
can’t offer you anything. I’m sorry, too, 
for | can see you would be of great value 
to this company.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“| can’t give you any salary that would 
be an object to you.” 

“Make me an offer.” 

“Oh, there isn’t any use: ycu’ve tod 
me what you’ve been getting, and | c 
see what you can do.” 

“Make me an offer.” 

“No, I can’t: anything we could su‘ 
gest would simply be an insult.” 

“Look here: how far can | go here 

“There isn’t any limit to how far you 
can go,” retorted the manager, impri;- 
sively. There was not a person in te 
concern’s employ at that time who wis 
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“THE KING OF THE MOVIES” 
THE ART OF FACIAL EXPRESSION HAS BEEN GREATLY STIMULATED BY THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MOTION PICTURES BECAUSE NEARLY THE WHOLE OF THEIR EFFECTIVENESS DEPENDS UPON 
IT. MR. BUNNY ESPECIALLY EXCELS IN THIS BRANCH OF PANTOMIME 











THE WORLD’S WORK 


making half as much as Mr. Bunny’s last 
salary. But this had a rotund and con- 
vincing sound. 

“Make me an offer,” remarked Mr. 
Bunny. 

“But there isn’t any use ; we couldn’t 
pay you more than forty dollars a week, 
and ——”’ 

“Vl take it.” 

“Do you really mean itr” 

“Sure | mean it. Come on, now, and 
let me get at that other script.” 

That was in December, 1910. Since 
then this concern has put out pretty 
nearly two hundred Bunny comedies, and 
the forty dollars a week has grown steadily 
till it now matches the stipend of the 
President of the United States — all with- 
out any further contract than that con- 
versation with the manager. 

| doubt if there are many human beings 
alive who are known to-day by more 
people than is John Bunny. Among the 
hundreds of requests that come for his 
autograph and picture was one from a 
Chinese mandarin! And as he was walk- 
ing along the streets of Paris one day, a 
distinguished looking old Frenchman sud- 
denly stopped, removed his silk hat, and 
with a beaming face made him a pro- 
found bow: he had recognized the original 
of a comedy which had delighted him at a 
“cinema” show. | rode with him several 
miles in his motor through the streets of 
Brooklyn: every policeman we_ passed 
saluted him, with manifest pride and 
pleasure in the recognition; the newsboys 
would look up and suddenly the cry would 
go out: “Yah, Bunny, Bunny! Hello, 
John!” And the absorbed crowds that 
filled the street before the baseball bulle- 
tins divided to let the car through and 
then instantly set up a shout: “Bunny! 
John Bunny! Three cheers for Bunny.” 

Perhaps some superior person will curl 
the lip at this “cheap popularity.” But 
| declare it’s a pretty big thing to have 
several millions of human beings glad 
you're living, to have your daily work 
bring honest, clean fun into the lives of a 
whole world of men, women, and children. 

And the best thing about John Bunny 
is the way he takes this vast personal 
popular success: he enjoys it thoroughly 




































— what human being wouldn’t? — and is 
nest enough and big enough to be 
tural about it and to estimate its worth 
olly with that clear, canny 
ain of his. 
Moreover, while putting his 
very best efforts into the kind 
of light, broad comedy which 
his public demands, he has 
never given up his ambition 
do something better and 
re permanent, to help in 
putting this new art of the 
photo-play on a higher plane. 
For there isn’t any question 
nowadays that there is here a 
new art, or the revival of an 
old one, which is to be seriously 
reckoned with. It is an adaptation to 
modern conditions of that pantomime 
which preceded our modern drama. The 
only requisite for its development is that 
men and women of ability, who know what 
real acting is, shall study its requirements 
and adapt their art to this new method. 
Mme. Bernhardt, for example, made 
two flat failures in her most successful 
parts before she managed to produce a 
vood film — just because of the technical 
requirements. Eliminate language, and 
make all the action take place within the 
few feet covered by the camera — and 
to carry a drama to the minds and hearts 
of an audience presents a problem worthy 
any genius. That our best actors are 
realizing this is shown by such films as 
Forbes Robertson’s “Hamlet”? with an 
Isinore Castle built on the English coast, 
with every attention to ex- 
ternal detail, and with the 
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star’s own masterly art 
lapted to the changed 
‘quirements. 


The film studio is a be- 
ildering place to the out- 
inder. A great open quad- 
angle is surrounded by 

‘wo-story buildings full of 
roperty rooms, dressing 
ooms, wardrobes, offices, 
nd a dozen or more pro- 
ucing studios. 

This quadrangle is as full of grotesque 
irprises as Alice’s Wonderland. A group 


THE COQUELIN OF THE MOVIES 
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of soldiers in every conceivable absurdity 
of costume and make-up — a Hebrew in 
full St. Patrick’s Day regalia, a lanky 
giant in a uniform built for a 
dwarf, a pretty Italian with 
pink and blue ribbons flutter- 


ing — comes noisily across; a 
line of casual actors and 


actresses, and newcomers ho- 
ping for a chance, fill a bench 

on one side, some members 

of this contirgent walking 

anxiously about waiting for 
a favorable attack — as when 
the ingénue in blue crépe lays 
violent hands upon an unwary 
director and proceeds to tell 
him the story of her life and 
theatrical triumphs; the wooden gateway 
swings wide and in rush two automobiles 
filled with actors and actresses who have 
been to an outside production; an unwieldy 
motorbus puffs through the crowd, the Fal- 
staffian regiment embarks, and out it dashes 

to the comic battle before a camera in 
near-by fields; an irate Irish property man 
objurgates a delinquent fellow at the top 
of his voice: “ Yez borried that truck av 
me the day before yistherday, and | ain’t 
never seen it since; the next time — As 
in one corner half a dozen men are busily 
arranging a “forest scene’ —a log cabin, 
with green-rug grass, movable trees, and 
the like — while a crowd gathers about 
the waiting camera man and _ worried 
looking director, and three animal experts 
drag forward by chains a mother bear and 
a pair of cubs, who defy all the attempts 
to loose them so they shall 
rush upon the scene with 
realistic abandon: the di- 
rector insists upon perfec- 
tion, and the four-footed 
actors are dragged back 
again and again, upsetting 
forest and scenery; across 
the court, in the glaring 
afternoon sun, trips a straw- 
haired lady in, well, a most 
fashionably cut evening 
gown; she runs up and 
watches delightedly, then 
pirouettes away. “Oh, the dears, the 


little, little bears!”’ she cries to the world 
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in general — and “Aren’t you a little bare 
yourself?’’ queries a fellow professional 
from a balcony, to her immense delight. 

And into this mélée there walks about 
quietly, a short, thick-set man, who confes- 
ses, | believe, to 250 pounds, but who ts any- 
thing but unwieldy. He has a face as 
surely predestined to make 
mirth for the world as 
that of Coquelin. As a 
writer has described it in 
the Saturday Review: 

“Mr. Bunny has an ex- 
tensive and _ extremely 
flexible face. When he 
smells a piece of Gorgon- 
zola cheese there is no 
doubt whatever that his 
nose has been very ser- 
iously offended. When he 
sees for the first time a 
pretty and eligible young 
woman, there is no doubt 
whatever that he is im- 
mensely excited and 
moved with intentions so 
extravagantly honorable 
that they seem almost too 
grievous to be borne. Mr. 
Bunny’s emotions are all 
on the grand scale. His 
despair is incredible. His 
grief is unendurable. His 
pleasure can palpably be seen to spread frorn 
the ends of his hair to the soles of nis feet. 
His wrath is apoplectic. His terror is the 
panic of a whole army. His congratula- 
tions wring one’s hands till circulation is 
for the moment suspended. We know 
at once why Mr. Bunny never speaks. 
He could not possibly find words to con- 
vey the extremity of his feelings. It is 
enough that he should open his mouth.” 

Yet the most striking thing about this 
man born to create laughter is a certain 
dignity which it would take a brave man 
to outrage: it is quite clear why there are 
no slap-sticks and no horse play in his 
productions. 

John Bunny is father confessor to half 
the company; old and young greet him 
as “Uncle John” and bring him their 
troubles; the leading lady sits on the arm 
of his bench and rests her arm about his 
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shoulder; but he manages to preserve this 
dignity while meeting all comers as hail 
fellow well met. 
| asked him if he didn’t find hi 
handicapped at first in telling the st 
a play before the camera without wo:ds. 
“Yes, for a time. But | found the 
secret was to feel the 
part | was playing ‘ore 
intensely.” 

“Did you study your 
own facial expression. be- 
fore a mirrorr”’ 

“No, no: that’s fatal; it 
makes everything you do 
hard and unreal. If you 
can manage to be 
character you're imper- 
sonating, feel it so thor- 
oughly and vitally that 
your eally transform your- 
self for the moment, your 
actions will tell more than 
you realize. That is, of 


course, When you've mas- 
particular 


tered this 
technique.” 

A play director walked 
up. “John, look over this: 
it’s pretty good’’ —and he 
handed him a script. 

“You must really im- 
provise a great deal,” | 
said, looking at the outline summary of the 
new play. 

“Yes, | have to: here’s a situation th: 
leads to this conclusion — often the be 
method comes of itself. Of course, the ti 
restrictions are very rigid, but | finc 
have the faculty, without thinking ab« 
it, of knowing how long a scene will tke 
to work out. | can tell at any instant abi t 
how many feet of film has been ru 

“How many real artists are there 
regular moving picture work?” 

“Well, Max Linder is a great comedi:! 
But outside of him, I’m afraid twet 
would be a liberal estimate. But 
thing’s changing, changing fast. Look : 
the picture plays of just a few years ago 
moving train wasa story then. Nowthe) 
filming Les Miserables in twelve reels.’ 

‘How about a better grade of pla 
| understand most of what the compar 
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HOW CAPITAL 


now produce are by unknown authors: 
isn’t there hope for filming some of the 
great comedies?” 

“Listen, | went to England and put 
in some of the hardest work of my life 
in producing Mr. Pickwick. | found 
every place that was unchanged, from 
Dingley Dell to the White Hart Tavern, 
and we worked it all out true to life. I’m 
proud of those pictures —- but they 
haven’t sold at all in comparison with 
these things I’m turning out every week. 

“They will, though,” he went on. “I’m 
convinced of that. The public is coming 
to it. 
this year’’ — and he named one of the 


HOW CAPITAL 


THE 
COUNTRIES—-WHY WE 


UNITED STATES STILL 


Anyhow, I’m going to do ——— 


COMMERCIAL GREATNESS OF ENGLAND, GERMANY, 
BUILT UPON THEIR INVESTMENTS 
SHALL NOT 
TRADE THAT DEPENDS UPON BORROWED 


BRINGS TRADE 


most delightful creations of a world 
humorist. “And then — but that’s another 
story; meanwhile I’ve got to put in 
twenty minutes over this new script.” 

| have an idea that the new art of the 
photo-play is going to owe a good deal 
more to Mr. John Bunny in the future. 
He has already shown that a real actor 
can make an incredible success before 
this audience without any of the vulgarity 
or horseplay which used to be considered 
essential. With the audience itself being 
constantly recruited from the ranks of the 
more critical, and with actors of taste and 
ability, the moving picture of to-morrow is 
bound to excel even its present wonders. 
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BRINGS TRADE 


FRANCE, AND BELGIUM 
DEVELOPMENT OF OTHER 

TO COMMAND THE 
MONEY—THE 

NATION 


THE 
BE ABLE 


IN 


A BORROWING 


BY 


M. 


N EVERY year for many years past, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Belgium have poured into other lands 
$1,500,000,000 of free capital. The 
money was not paid out by the people 

of these countries for the necessities or 
luxuries of life. That gigantic total does 
not represent trade or commerce in the 
normal sense. It is over and above what 
these countries paid for imports. It repre- 
sents a surplus of wealth which could not 
find employment at home, and which, 
therefore, sought employment abroad. 
That is foreign investment. Where it 
went, where it came from, what it did and 
how it did it are, practically, the invest- 
ment history of these lands for years past, 
and also are the sum and substance of the 
growth of all outlying lands throughout 
the world. For free and untrammeled 
capital, seeking its proper return, is the 
very bed rock and foundation of all indus- 
trial, commercial, and _ transportation 
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growth in every land and all the time. The 
world of trade and industry moves as capi- 
tal moves, and in no other way. 

The measure of this flow of capital to- 
morrow, then, is likely to be a fair measure 
of the pace at which the world will move 
forward, in trade, commerce, and com- 
mercial development; for these four coun- 
tries, with Holland added, are the almoners 
of the world, so far as investment funds are 
concerned. Russia, Spain, Italy, the Scan- 
dinavian nations, the Balkans, and even 
the United States provide little or no 
money for the rest of the world to use in 
its great capital ventures. All of them, 
in fact, are heavy beneficiaries of the largess 
of the four belligerents named. 

If it were possible to measure with exact 
science the amount of this wealth that had 
gone abroad last year, and to trace, as on a 
map, the flow of the trickling streams of 
money that ran from Europe into all the 
corners of the earth, one might, perhaps, 
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draw very exact conclusions as to the state 
of trade and business in many lands be- 
yond the seas for the next twelve months or 
so; but investment is neither trigonometry 
nor foreign trade. It is not mapped and 
charted exactly. One may but guess, from 
very vague and insufficient data, both at 
the volume of the flow and at the places to 
which it goes. 

By long odds the biggest investor of 
them all is Great Britain. By good for- 
tune, it is her foreign investments that are 
most accurately measured and recorded. 
Therefore, it may be well, in order to under- 
stand in some degree how wide and how 
powerful is the sweep of Europe’s free 
capital in normal times, to analyze and 
examine what Great Britain did with her 
surplus capital in a single recent year, and 
also, as well as one may, what she has done 
with it in all the recorded years. 

The authority for the analysis of this 
mighty investment is largely the London 
Statist, whose compilations are generally 
regarded as fairly accurate—as accurate, 
that is, as is possible in a subject so incapa- 
ble of exact record. The figures are tians- 
lated into American currency, on the basis 
of $5 to the pound sterling, and are in 
round numbers. 

On this basis, Great Britain invested, 
in a single year, the following sums in the 
countries named: 





GREAT BRITAIN’S INVESTMENTS FOR ONE YEAR 


Australasia $ 61,000,000 


Canada 137,000,000 
South Africa 65,000,000 
India . 65,000,000 
Other colonies. : 22,000,000 

Total in British colonies 350,000,000 
Argentine . 124,000,000 
Brazil 60,000,000 
Chile 20,000,000 
China 15,000,000 
Colombia 4,500,000 
Denmark . . 2,500,000 
Ecuador aes 2,000,000 
in. « + «© « 3,800,000 
Finland ... 12,000,000 
a 33,000,000 
Mexico. . . . 65,000,000 
Nicaragua Zs 2,300,000 
Norway . . 2,000,000 


Persia... « « 


6,000,000 


THE WORLD’S WORK 








Philippines 9,000,000 
Russia . 45,000,000 
Sweden 4,500,000 
Turkey. ; 1,000,000 
United States 63,000,000 
Uruguay 3,000,000 
Miscellaneous 25,400,000 

Total $85 3,000,000 


Here one traces the main investment 
stream of the world. Outside of her own 
possessions, in a political sense, British 
capital flowed, that year, into thirty-two 
other countries. Make, then, a great 
trunk, dividing itself into thirty-two 
branches, and so gain a graphic idea of the 
stream of British capital. 

In each of these countries, the stream 
was again divided. Some of it flowed into 
national treasuries, and went away in the 
form of government works, of roads, of 
docks, of battleships and guns. Other 
money bought municipal bonds, and _ be- 
came, perhaps, the means of building a 
court house in Calgary, or an aqueduct 
in New York, or a park in Buenos Aires. 
Another stream ran away into the moun- 
tains of Burmah or of Chile, to open mines 
of copper, lead, silver, or gold. Still other 
streams penetrated the plantations of 
Brazil, the Straits Settlements, China, or 
Ceylon, and bought back treasures of 
rubber, tea, and other products that come 
to the hands of the planter. Railroads, of 
course, demanded, and got, by far the 
largest share of all; for railroads, always 
and in every land, are the hungriest of 
mortal things that eat the bread of capital. 

It is well to look deeper into this great 
matter of the world’s supply of capital. 
In this article the word capital is not used 
to denote working capital, such as lies 
in the banks of the world and moves crops, 
and turns over and over a dozen times a 
year. Unless all the world hoards gold, 
one may assume that this mobile, swift, 
changeful, and greedy kind of capital will 
be kept in at least reasonable supply no 
matter what may happen. The capital of 
this article, however, is quite another mat- 
ter. It is money that is willing to go away 
and stay away and win or lose in a long, 
long venture, gaining a steady and con- 
sistent rate of return rather than the 




















swift and frequent profits of banking 
money. It is investment, not trade, with 
which this article deals. 

Go further, then, with the same author- 
ity and see what Great Britain has done. 
Let us compile, not the investments of 
Great Britain for a single year, but the 
total of all her foreign investments, so far 
as recorded, up to and including 1909. It 
is possible to do more; but that will suffice. 
The totals are carried out in various in- 
dustries, rather than by countries. So 
may one gain a fair picture of the Briton’s 


money at work: 
TOTAL BRITISH INVESTED CAPITAL 


Colonial government securities $ 2,657,500,000 


Foreign government securities 835,000,000 
Municipalities and states 294,500,000 
Railroads: India 616,500,000 

Colonial . 944,500,000 

American 3,000,000,000 

Foreign Cae 1,433,500,000 
Financial and trading companies 935,000,000 
Gold mines. eee x: 805,500,000 
Commercial and industrial 388,000,000 
Banking 270,000,000 
Copper . 192,500,000 


176,500,000 
170,000,000 


Street railways ‘Pe 3 
lelephone and telegraph 





lea and coffee. ' 107,000,000 
Breweries and distilleries 86,000,000 
Gas . Be ies 82,000,000 
Precious stones i 3 73,000,000 
ee es Be ogi) at 71,000,000 
Coal and iron 65,000,000 
Nitrate eet 3 54,500,000 
Silver, lead, and zinc 52,500,000 
Miscellaneous . 155,000,000 

Total. $13,465,000,000 


These foreign investments of Great Bri- 
tain are set out in some detail in order to 
carry a comprehensive idea of the world- 
wide character of European investment. 
That Great Britain is not alone in making 
great investments of this world-wide char- 
acter may be demonstrated quite easily. 
It is enough, for the purpose of this article, 
to state the total foreign investments of 
Germany and France. In 1909, according 
to the Statist, France held investments in 
foreign lands to the extent of about 
$8,000,000,000. They were scattered over 
twenty-one countries. Germany, in 1913, 
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according to Dr. Karl Helfferich, of the 
Deutsche Bank, had similar investments 
amounting to about $5,000,000,000. There 
is no definite authority for the current esti- 
mate that Belgium has a total capital 
abroad amounting to $2,000,000,000, but 
the estimate would seem low rather than 
high. These four countries, then, have 
total foreign investments to-day of about 
$30,000,000,000. They tend to increase 
at an average rate of nearly if not quite 
5 per cent. a year. 

No man to-day may speculate with any 
large degree of sense upon the effect of the 
European war upon this stream of capital 
that has done so much to open up the 
world to commerce and to civilization. Of 
Belgium it is possible to make a fair esti- 
mate; for the answer is written over the 
face of the country. The world may think 
no more, in our day, of Belgian capital 
as a thing to count upon. 

Go then, to extremities. Consider the 
worst that might happen. Picture Eu- 
rope, after a long and deadly war, prostrate. 
France, Germany, Western Russia, Eng- 
land, and perhaps Holland have been 
drained by the terrible havoc of war. 
Northern and Central France, the Rhine 
Valley, the flat lands of Holland, and the 
rich plains of Silesia have met the fate of 
Belgium, let us say. 

How much free capital, one may well 
ask, will Britain, France, Germany, or 
Holland pour out into the wildernesses of 
the world? If one grant the sad premise, 
the reply is obvious enough. Not in 
many years will any of the new countries be 
able to call upon the older lands for help. 

It is the habit of the day to look with 
selfish eyes upon the strange and almost 
unthinkable catastrophe in which so much 
of the world is involved. Much talk there 
is of grand new opportunities opening up 
in South America, Russia, China, South 
Africa, and many other lands because the 
hands of Germany, England, France, and 
Belgium are bathed in one another’s blood. 
Directly of these matters of trade this 
article need not treat. Yet, it would seem 
to be of them that it is written, for there 
would seem to be a somewhat close and 
dangerous connection between the trade 
of these far lands and the financing of these 
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same lands. Upon that phase of the mat- 
ter it is well to pause. 

Some years ago, Sir George Paish, by 
most men considered one of the most bril- 
liant and the soundest of writers upon 
3ritish financial matters, wrote, in the 
course of a short but comprehensive article 
on the foreign investments of Great Britain, 
these illuminating sentences: 





BORROWERS BUY FROM LENDERS 


“ The investment of about £2,500,000,000 
of British capital has occurred simultan- 
eously with a vast growth of British trade 
and prosperity, and in my opinion the 
growth of our trade and prosperity is 
largely the result of our investment of cap- 
ital in other countries. By building rail- 
ways for the world and especially for the 
young countries we have enabled the world 
to increase its production of wealth at a 
rate never previously witnessed and to 
produce those things which this country is 
specially desirous of purchasing. More- 
over, by assisting other countries to in- 
crease their output of the commodities 
which they were specially fitted to produce 
our investors have helped those countries 
to secure the means of purchasing the goods 
that Great Britain manufactures. 

“Thus, by the investment of capital in 
other lands, we have first provided the bor- 
rowing countries with the credit which 
gave them the power to purchase the goods 
needed for their development and, sec- 
ondly, enabled them to increase their own 
products so largely that they have been 
able to pay us the interest and profits upon 
our capital and also to purchase greatly 
increased quantities of British goods.”’ 

This simple syllabus of commercial 
philosophy is commended to those who 
fancy that the foreign markets of the world 
now lie at the mercy of the American sales- 
man. In all probability, Mr. Paish, when 
he wrote his pregnant paragraphs, was 
thinking as much of North Dakota as he 
was of Brazil. When the English supplied 
the money to build the Great Northern 
Railroad, they undoubtedly did provide a 
good many thousands of people with power 
to make money. The more money they 
make the more English tin and Irish linén 
and Scotch wool cloth they will consume 
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and the more freight bills they will pay, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to English ships upon 
the sea. It is hardly a bit less true of 
North Dakota than it is of Canada, or of 
Tasmania, or of Chile. 

To make this principle of commerce and 
finance perfectly clear it may be well to use 
an illustration. Brazil is as good an illus- 
tration as any. That country is almost 
completely financed in Europe. About 
half its railroads are totally owned in Fu- 
rope. The other half are—or were until 
this was written—owned by a company in- 
corporated in the United States, but al- 
most wholly paid for in Europe. 

In the twelve months that ended last 
June, the people of the United States 
bought from Brazil products worth about 
$101,000,000. They sold to the people of 
Brazil American products worth about 
$30,000,000. In other words, the propor- 
tion was more than three to one in favor 
of Brazil. How did it happen that ships 
which brought into American ports goods 
worth more than a hundred million dollars 
went back with cargoes worth less than 
one third of it? Or did they go back at all? 


A TRIANGLE OF TRADE 


The fact is that many of them did not 
go straight back to Brazil. They brought 
into this country full shiploads of coffee, 
rubber, and hides. At our ports they took 
on board full loads of grain and cotton 
and sailed away—to England, France, and 
Germany. At the ports of Europe they 
discharged their American cargoes and 
filled up with manufactures. Machinery, 
railroad supplies, earthenware, clothing— 
all the thousand things that make up real 
merchandising commerce—these they drew 
from Europe. Then they sailed home 
again to South America, to begin a new 
triangle. 

It is an interesting triangle. On our 
trade with Brazil in 1914 we owed 
$70,000,000. We did not pay it in cash. 
We paid it mostly in cotton and grain. We 
did not pay it to Brazil at all. We paid it 
to England, France, Germany, and Bel- 
gium. They did not pay it to Brazil in 
cash. They paid it in manufactured 
goods, the richest sort of exports that are 
known. If one wonder why they trade 




















around that great triangle one may find 
the answer in the London Statist. In a 
recent number of the Railway Age Gayette, 
Mr. F. Lavis furnishes a succinct addi- 
tional illustration of the same good reason 
when he says, discussing the Argentine 
railroads: “ The Argentine Government has 
always bought freely of American railway 
supplies, but of course the Brit- 
ish and French companies look to their 
own countries.” 

Very deep and solid are the foundations 
of European commerce in all the lands 
around the seven seas. A year ago, it was 
estimated that Great Britain’s stake in 
South America amounted to $3,376,495,837, 
yielding each year an interest and dividend 
return of more than $160,000,000. No 
one has ever thought it worth while to 
figure how big an investment the people 
of the United States have in South America. 
It is hardly worth figuring. A little rail- 
road in Ecuador, a few trolley lines, some 
great mines in Peru and Chile, a few scat- 
tered plantations of coffee and rubber— 
and that is all. In all probability the in- 
come alone from Great Britain’s invest- 
ment in those republics is greater than the 
total cash investment of the United States 
and its people in South America. 

From an American point of view, the 
most important of all items in this part of 
the financial problem of to-morrow has 
barely been touched upon in this article. 
It has been noted that Great Britain has 
invested in the railroads of the United 
States about $3,000,000,000. That is ap- 
proximately 15 per cent. of the total cap- 
italization of all our railroads, in stocks 
and bonds. What the total European 
investment in all American business is no 
one knows. The guesses that gain currency 
range all the way from $4,000,000,000—ob- 
viously much too low—to $10,000,000,000 
—probably much too high. The most 
intelligent critics guess it at about 
$6,500,000,000, but confess that it is the 
merest guess. Against a total official value 
of approximately $140,000,000,000 for all 
the wealth of the United States, it would 
appear probable that the investors of 
Europe hold about $4 out of every $100 
represented by that total. 

When these facts are stated, as in this 
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article, one has but laid down, as it were, a 
problem to be solved. If England, Ger- 
many, France, Holland, and Belgium have 
provided nearly all the capital that has 
been used in their great developments by 
Asia, Africa, and South America, and have, 
in addition, financed the growth of Russia, 
Turkey, Roumania, and have also supplied 
far more than half the available free capi- 
tal in Canada and a goodly proportion 
of the free investment capital required each 
year by the United States—-if these facts 
are true, what will happen when and if 
and as these funds come forth no more for 
many yearsr 


AMERICA NOT AN INVESTING NATION 


The optimist answers that of course 
there is just as much faith and just as much 
money in the world as there ever was and 
that every project worth while in the world 
will surely get the money that it needs 
somehow. That is hardly an argument, 
however. 

The optimist has a better reliance than 
that. He points with pride to the magnifi- 
cent resources, the growing wealth, and 
the ever increasing population of the United 
States. Inthe great to-morrow the United 
States is not only to lead the whole wide 
world in commerce—an easy enough guess 
—but it is also to provide the whole wide 
world with fixed as well as working capital. 
He discovers that already a great bank has 
gone down to South America to provide 
facilities so that men who trade in those 
lands may not have to rely upon London 
exchange in making their trades. He 
traces little driblets of American capital 
into Canada, a mighty flow to Mexico, and 
smaller excursions for profit into Central 
and South Africa. He has observed the 
flotation of loans in this market in the 
last few years from Japan and China. He 
is quite confident that before the war is 
over we shall be buving the government 
war loans of Europe. 

It is all true, that and much more of it. 
It requires no prophet to see the day, some- 
time in the future, when the people of the 
United States, finding no more opportun- 
ity in their own lands to use their swelling 
surplus of annual wealth, will seek in all 
the lands of all the world the richest of the 
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fields of investment. No doubt, when that 


time comes the United States will do it as 
well as or better than it ever has been 





done. That time, however, is a long way 
off. Not yet in a generation or two will 


all our own fields be tilled and planted. 
All men who study finance know that in 
this country we are still uncounted years 
from the point of capital saturation—that 
point at which foreign investment really 
begins because home investment has to 
cease. There never has been and there 
never will be in any land any great world- 
wide investment market until the cry of 
the home lands is satisfied and stilled. 


OUR OWN PRESSING NEED OF CAPITAL 


Indeed, there is no part of this great 
problem of capital that is more pressing 
than the needs of the United States itself. 
Our banking capital, under a strain im- 
measurable, has done a miracle. Yet all 
men know that to do it required the invo- 
cation of every device known to finance, 
both public and private, to avoid paying 
debts justly due in real money. Our in- 
vested capital, as already noted, is quite 
another matter. We happened to owe 
about $40,000,000 or more in Europe in the 
form of invested money coming due. It 
was met by a fearful wrench. Practically, 
one of our greatest cities, which owed the 
debt, hired a couple of our greatest bank- 
ers to go around and take the banks of the 
city by the throat and tell them to produce 
$40,000,000 right away or take the con- 
sequences of a default and bankruptcy in 
one of the greatest and richest cities in the 
world. The banks “subscribed”? without 
a single word. The alternative was so 
awful that the very memory of the thought 
of it at that time occasions a recurrence 
of gout in the case of one banker in New 
York. 

Here, then, is a thought to turn over in 
one’s mind. In the next eighteen months, 


$750,000,000 of similar debts mature and 
have to be paid. Some of them are city 
debts, some of them are railroad notes 
and bonds and other things like that, and 
some of them are the obligations of sad- 
eyed industrial corporations, public utili- 
ties, and miscellaneous concerns. 


Of this 
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debt, something like $150,000,000 is owed 
to natives of the countries that are at 
war in Europe. 

This being so, and since, in addition, we 
have been accustomed in past years to 
borrow about $300,000,000 a year from 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and Hol- 
land, and since it seems likely that we will 
not borrow more than the interest on that 
sum from these mad people in some little 
time to come, therefore, and for all these 
reasons, let us take it for granted that the 
people of the United States will hereafter 
and forthwith undertake the task of being 
a private banker for all the world. Of 
course—that is the answer! Many of our 
corporations need the business that would 
result. What better reason could be de- 
sired why we should not only refuse to pa) 
our debts to Europe, but should also begin 
lending to all the outlying nations? 

What the largest of the American banks 
think about it may be briefly indicated by 
a quotation from a recent publication: 

“In England there is a large investing 
public, accustomed to buy securities repre- 
senting properties all over the world. As 
yet we have no such body of investors in 
this country, and our banking houses cannot 
go far in the purchase of foreign securities 
unless there is a market to which such secur- 
ities can be distributed. The conditions 
for creating such a market are unfavorable 
just now because our choice home securi- 
ties can be bought very low. It is to be 
remembered that there remains in Europe a 
large stock of these which the owners, 
either to relieve their necessities or from 
patriotic desire to support their home gov- 
ernments, may want to sell as opportun- 
ity is afforded. So the question whether 
we are willing to step into the place of 
England, France, and Germany in financing 
the progress of the outside world is com- 
plicated by a further query as to the extent 
to which we are able to do this and buy 
back our own securities too.” 

The trade that comes naturally, there- 
fore, in the wake of foreign investments we 
cannot expect to any great extent. In 
our trade extension we must make goods 
and learn selling methods that will enable 
us to progress without this help. 

















FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 
PARES WITH, COMPETES WITH, 
AND 


N THE dim of early morning on the 
road from Boston to Providence we 
came up with a great lumbering 
automobile truck, full of boxes and 
barrels, and with lighter bundles 

roped on top and at the sides. Two 
canoes covered with burlap projected over 
the top at the back, canopy fashion, and a 
big bay draft horse with hairy feet stood 
very comfortably fixed between two 
lengths of board fence with posts at the 
ends expressly made to be put on the 
truck for just that purpose. 

“Can’t you let the horse walk?’’ the 
man who was driving our car inquired 
of the truckman. 

“*T wouldn’t be right. His freight’s 
paid for, all right, and he’s better where 
he is. We carry horses out of Boston 
every few days, now. That old one back 
there has just lost his job to a gasolene 
truck. We’ll put him off at a farm about 
eight miles down.” 

We left the truck rumbling along in the 
rear. It and its entire load is charac- 
teristic of a very important industry that 
has grown up in this country within 
scarcely more than half a dozen years. 
You cannot go twenty miles out on sub- 
urban roads around any city, East or 
West, nowadays, without passing at least 
one loaded ~“asolene truck with a sign 
showing that its owner is doing a regular, 
scheduled, public transportation business. 
With one-ton, two-ton, maybe five-ton 
trucks, loaded full, taking a ten- or twelve- 
mile gait, bound either cityward or for 
the suburban towns, the little gasolene 
express and freight lines show up every- 
where, and they are growing more and 
more numerous. A clearing-house pack- 
age delivery system making deliveries for 
more than one hundred merchants in 
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Boston and its environs has lately equipped 
itself with sixty motor wagons. 

It is so over all the country. There are 
probably forty concerns that do a freight 
haulage business by gasolene motors in 
and out of New York. The lines extend 
anywhere from fifteen to thirty miles. In 
the metropolitan district across the Hud- 
son River in New Jersey, dozens of one- 
wagon individual enterprises have sprung 
up within the last year, radiating from 
Newark and Paterson. The same kind 
of thing is happening in the Middle West, 
and in the Southwest the development is 
very large. 

For example, “Lou” Little, who used 
to operate a stage 33 miles between Schurz 
and Rawhide, Nev., has bought three 
auto trucks. He has worked up a traffic 
in vegetables for the camps in addition 
to the regular business. |. H. Gaehle, 
of Fox Creek Post Office, Wis., is making 
a business of collecting farm truck on a 
transportation basis solely. 

Yet the horse remains a stubborn com- 
petitor in some situations. Said the head 
of the New York establishment of a 
prominent truck company: 

“I was motoring out on Long Island 
a couple of years ago when this develop- 
ment of gasolene transportation first 
appeared and the sight of the long trains of 
great truck-farm wagons coming to New 
York filled me with the idea of bringing 
in that produce by motors. I thought 
we ought to sell trucks to individuals, and 
that a service on regular schedule would 
probably catch a fair share of the traffic 
of farmers who wouldn’t be able to afford 
their own vehicles. 

“1 decided to look the ground over 
thoroughly. A few days later I went over 
the route of vegetable traffic, to find out 
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where it originated and the time it took 
in transit. I did this by questioning 
drivers. At noon, | put up for lunch at a 
hotel frequented by these men 

“When | got to the dining room I noticed 
a fine looking fellow seated by himself at 
one of the tables. He was dressed as 
badly as any of the other drivers, and he 
was as brown as a Coney Island life-saver, 
but it struck me that he showed signs of 
knowing more than the drivers | had been 
talking with, so | went over and asked 
him if he would let me eat at the same 
table with him and talk. I told him what 
| was after. 


WHERE HORSES EXCEL MOTORS 


‘He welcomed me and said that he was 
very glad to talk about gasolene. 1|.found 
him to be a college man who had tried his 
fortunes in the West, had been to Alaska, 
and had finally come back East and was 
making a fine thing of truck farming on 
Long Island. He was going about it 
intelligently. He had been all over the 
motor truck problem and had decided to 
stick to horses. 

“*T am obliged to use horses in the 
fields,’ he told me, ‘and | have worked 
out the economies of keeping them for 
that service. One of the economies is 
this driving into New York with the stuff. 
In my business, | have timed it all out, 
and | have studied the business of other 
truck farmers, too. | can’t use a gas 
truck to advantage and | don’t think any- 
body doing truck farming on an extensive 
scale in this region can do so, either. | 
know that motor lines are used to gather 
farm products in some places, and it 
evidently pays both the farmer and the 
truckman, but that must be where the 
produce sold is a by-product, or the farmers 
can’t use horses extensively in their 
field work.’ 

“We hada long talk, and he convinced me 
that horses are more economical than mo- 
tors for the truck-farming district of Long 
Island where those wagons come from.” 

Yet, notwithstanding this analysis, 
many other Long Island farmers, as well 
as those elsewhere, haul their truck to 
market in motors, and motor truck lines 
continue to increase in numbers. 


At an important meeting at the Mer- 
chants’ Association headquarters in New 
York several months ago for the discussion 
of a proposed change in the forms of com- 
mercial paper under the new banking 
system, the New York sales manager for 
one of the automobile companies told of 
the negotiable paper his company took 
in selling trucks and buses for small enter- 
prises. The company was selling hun- 
dreds of them, he said, on a time-payment 
basis, one fifth down and the rest within 
a year, taking a mortgage on the vehicle. 

“We have not lost a dollar,’ said he 
“We have had comparatively few re- 
quests for time, even. The paper is paid 
right up out of the proceeds of current 
business, and we ordinarily sell another 
machine or two by the time the last 
instalment is due.” 

It happened that the gentleman pre- 
siding at the meeting was interested in a 
transaction very much like those described. 
He had been at the head of an old textile 
house, just gone out of business. Two of 
his clerks hit upon the plan of establish- 
ing a freight trucking line. They put all 
the shipments they had into the first 
truck. And business had come in so fast 
that they needed another. 

“They showed me an account of what 
they were doing that convinced me that 
they would take in the cost of that second 
truck within a year,’ remarked the mer- 
chant. Another man in the room told 
how a friend was financing a former 
employee in starting a one-truck business 
out of New York to a town situated about 
twenty miles away. 


HOW MOTOR TRUCKS IMPROVE’ SERVICE 


Stories of little enterprises like this 
come from all over the United States. 
They show not only the ambition but the 
demand for the gasolene transportation. 

The gasolene trucking business not 
only offers a chance to many men of small 
capital but, more important from the 
public point of view, it offers special 
services which have been much needed. 
A merchant in Providence can call up a 
Boston house on the telephone at four 
o’clock this afternoon for something he 
wants in a hurry. He will find it at his 
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goods platform at eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning. The motor truckman has made 
the entire haulage from the Boston dealer’s 
door 70 miles to the Providence mer- 
chant’s door for a fair charge about half- 
way between express and freight rates, 
has handled reasonably packed goods 
without breaking them, and has done it 
all promptly. The goods would have been 
carried more cheaply by freight than by 
motor. But the freight service would 
have entailed the delays of getting the 
goods to the station in Boston and from 
the station in Providence, not to mention 
possible delays en route. Moreover, the 





packing would have had to be made 
stronger (and therefore more costly) to 


have stood all that handling. 

There are many instances to show that 
the special services which motor trucks 
can render enable them to take certain 
kinds of freight from the railroads. 

A number of silk manufacturers of 
Paterson, N. J., for example, recently got 
together and financed a local truckman 


in starting a line of five-ton covered 
trucks running to New York. The mer- 


chants all had salesrooms in New York, 
and were in the habit of shipping goods 
from the Paterson mills to their rooms 
almost daily. Hinged boxes or trunks were 
filled with the silks, sent to the railroad 
station, shipped to New York, then carted 
again at the New York end. There was a 
big saving in cost and something in time 
by having a big truck simply back up to 
the mill door at night, receive the trunks, 
and deliver them in New York early the 
next morning. This is a direct loss of 
traffic to the railroad. 

The story of the establishment of private 
lines of auto trucks for transportation is 
not pertinent to this subject, except as it 
shows reasons why the railroads lose com- 
petitive traffic to gasolene. If a business 
concern is able to save money by pur- 
chasing its own trucks and doing its own 
hauling for miles along roads parallel to 
the railroads, there is the beginning of the 
tally of economies, in which the time of 
delivery, the costs of shifting of goods toand 
from freight stations, and the manner of 
handling breakable articles are important. 
A certain electric manufacturing com- 
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pany happens to have its glass-blowing 
plant a few miles away from the factory in 
which incandescent lamps are finished. 
Formerly the glass bulbs were blown in the 
one plant, carefully wrapped in soft paper 
and crated, shipped by freight to the other 
factory, unpacked, put through the process 
of furnishing with filaments and vacuum 
and sealed, and then packed again for 
sale. There was always a considerable loss 
from breakage in this way of doing it, not- 
withstanding the precautions in packing. 
For the railroads insist on costly packing of 
goods, and still bring much loss to them- 
selves and others through the rough hand- 
ling of miscellaneous freight. 

This electric company now transports 
the unfinished bulbs in its own gasolene 
trucks. They are blown in the glass fac- 
tory and slipped into specially designed 
racks as made. When a rack is full it is 
carried to the shipping platform and put 
aboard an auto-truck. The run is made at 
fair speed, but somewhat softly over rough 
spots, to the finishing plant. The racks are 
carried to the place where the finishing 
work is done. The bulbs are taken out, one 
by one, as required. It is said that there 
has been more than enough saving on 
breakage, packing, and time to pay for the 
use of the trucks, and the cost of haulage 
has also been reduced. One strong induce- 
ment made by New England gasolene 
lines is careful handling of goods with only 
reasonable packing. It offers an added 
economy that attracts shippers. 


“FEEDERS” TO THE RAILROADS 


Yet, despite these instances, the auto- 
trucks are chiefly supplementary to rail- 
road traffic. Countless little truck lines 
bring outlying communities in touch with 
the railroad station. In the Southwest, 
gasolene lines are doing for the railroads 
what the “industrial” and “tap” rail lines 
have heretofore done in the East. Several 
months ago, a manufacturer of motors 
sold a “fleet’”’ of high-power trucks to a 
man who owns an undeveloped onyx 
quarry that is twenty miles from the near- 
est railroad. The quarry man planned 
the building of roads and three steel 
bridges to his quarry, in order to develop 
a new industry which would add thousands 
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of dollars to the annual freight revenues 
of the railroad. 

In England, where it has had a more in- 
tensive growth than in America, transpor- 
tation experts decided that the railroads 
have gained more than they have lost 
through it. There, the railroads, as a part 
of theirordinary service, pick up and deliver 
goods in the cities. They doa business that 
resembles our railroad and express company 
activities combined. They have also begun 
to establish their own gasolene feeder lines. 
Up against such a system has grown the one 
of independent buses and trucks, such as 
we see coming in America. In many places 
the independent and rival motor vehicles 
take business away from the railroads. But 
it is believed that they have stimulated in- 
creased transportation to and from hitherto 
inaccessible places, and have _ brought 
traffic to the railroads in other indirect 
ways, to such an extent as greatly to over- 
balance what they have taken away. 

It is probable that this will be, and even 
now is, the effect of such traffic as has been 
built up by motor trucks and buses in 
America. There are experts on steam rail- 
roading who think that our own roads will 
come to the English way of collecting and 
delivering freight, and that the gasolene 
truck will be the vehicle they will use in 
this extension of their carrying. On the 
contrary, the Baltimore & Ohio, which had 
for years picked up and delivered freight in 
Baltimore, has made a move in the oppo- 
site direction, by obtaining the consent of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the abandonment of the practice. It isa 
question whether a railroad, with much dis- 
tribution of freight to make, can operate 
trucks more economically than can mer- 
chants and manufacturers, who must use 
trucks for local transportation as well as 
for taking goods to the railroad stations. 
It may be a situation with nicely balanced 
economies, so that there will be no gain by 
a change. 

In New England there is no doubt that 
the motor truck has been taking much 
revenue away from the railroads in the way 
of local business. But even there the stim- 
ulation to general industry that improve- 
ment in communications gives probably 
brings much back, indirectly. Over the 
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country at large, the railroads must 
greatly gain® 

In supplementing the existing railroad 
service, and in other ways, the gasolene 
truck is saving present expenditure for 
fixed charges on transportation routes 
that will in the future be productive for 
steam or electric transportation, but where 
railroad extensions need not be built till 
the truck lines have developed traffic to 
the paying point. Arizona has a unique 
system of “gasolene’’ roads: plank high- 
ways over the desert, consisting of two 
twelve-inch timbers running parallel on 
railroad ties for the accommodation of 
motor vehicles only. They cost $1,500 
a mile to build. When traffic grows large 
enough it will be a simple matter for a well- 
placed railroad to buy out the gasolene 
line and lay its steel rails where the planks 
now are. 

In settled communities, gasolene can 
compete with steam only in the carrying 
of high-grade merchandise for short dis- 
tances, and then perhaps only in consider- 
ation of the pick-up and delivery service 
included in transportation or in excellence 
or adaptability of the service. The freight 
receipts by the railroads of the country 
average little more than three fourths of a 
cent per ton-mile. Motor trucking, on 
the evidence of the manufacturers them- 
selves, costs nearly five cents per ton-mile. 


MORE EXPENSIVE THAN STEAM LINES 


It is estimated from averages that a 
a five-ton gasolene freight truck of typical 
construction for a high-class city and 
suburban run of, say forty miles, costs 
$6.48 a day for interest on money invested, 
obsolescence, wages of driver and in- 
cidental help, and insurance. It then 
costs, in running, about four cents a mile 
for maintenance, three and a half for fuel, 
six to eight for tires, and a cent and a 
quarter for lubricants. Figuring on an 
actual experience of a truck making 
eighty-eight miles a day, the whole thing 
averages about five cents per ton per mile. 

The opportunity for gasolene freight 
transportation, therefore, is in furnishing 
new service or particularly excellent serv- 
ice, but it is not in competing with the 
railroads on even terms. Gasolene will 
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carry communication with new speed 
into pioneer neighborhoods. It will give 
service where no service was given before 
and where, therefore, costs are not closely 
reckoned. It will furnish “feelers” for 
steam and electric rail lines. By com- 
petition it will force these to give better 
service. As a pioneer and as a supple- 
mentary agent of freight traffic the 
motor truck has created a field of its own. 


MOTOR BUSES FOR PASSENGERS 


The motor bus’s usefulness as a pas- 
senger carrier is similarly great and 
similarly limited. Motor buses cannot 
carry passengers as cheaply as trolleys 
or steam trains, yet bus lines will pay 
where the traffic is not heavy enough to 
pay for laying tracks, and buses are 
welcomed in many places that would not 
tolerate trolley cars. Moreover, their 
speed gives them a great advantage over 
the old horse-drawn stages. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, wherever inquiry 
is made, it is found that the old-fashioned 
two- and four-horse stages are turning 
into motor buses with a baggage rack 
behind. In the Far West the picturesque 
coaches are giving way to the new vehicle. 
But it is not alone a transformation. 
Transportation by gasolene has become a 
very important element as an extension 
of steam and electric transportation of 
passengers and freight. It is both extend- 
ing and competing with the services of the 
older carriers. An automobile trade jour- 
nal says that a census it made about a year 
ago resulted in a count of 775 passenger 
lines, operating 1,500 buses. 


FROM JOHANNESBURG TO SKIDDO 


Hoffman & Wilkins is the firm name of 
the two enterprising young men who are 
running a motor line from Johannesburg 
to Skiddo in the famous Death Valley of 
Nevada. A 50-gallon tank of gasolene 
on one side of the motor and a 50-gallon 
tank of water on the other give supplies 
for a run of 280 miles without replenishing. 
Big water and gasolene tanks are to be 
seen on other mountain-service machines, 
for they are built for rough usage, and 
emergencies may arise. 

The description of traveling on these 
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lines takes on something of the old Wild 
Western flavor. They run in winter as 
well as in summer, often breaking a way 
through deep drifts of snow. It is claimed 
for the successor of the old stages that it 
braves the weather and makes its run 
through mountain storms that cause the 
trolley lines to shut down because of the 
awful play of lightning upon the trans- 
mission wires. 

The motor stages succeed not only in 
our rough country. An American manu- 
facturer recently shipped four specially 
built auto-stages to Potosi, Bolivia, where 
they will be used for carrying passengers 
and freight on a road that ascends 17,000 
feet in the Andes. The Philippines, 
Hawaii, Cuba, and Porto Rico have 
gasolene transportation also. 


INTERURBAN PASSENGER SERVICES 


Less picturesque than these motors for 
overseas, or the buses that run out into 
the mountains from San _ Bernardino, 
Cal., are such regular services as the line 
in Uniontown, Pa. The taxicab com- 
pany there bought a large bus to carry 
sightseers. It paid so well that a regular 
service was begun and the sightseeing 
trips were finally abandoned. 

Up in Vermont; in New York, notably 
about Albany, where towns of ancient 
name that have never had a trolley or 
steam service now have buses with regular 
trips; in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, 
where there is an important gasolene 
transportation growth; and_ throughout 
the South, the new enterprises are reported 
in numbers. There are four women who 
have auto-bus lines. In Pennsylvania a 
company of Chinamen operates five ex- 
pensive buses. 

In a few places the motor lines have 
seemingly competed successfully with 
trolley lines. At Schenectady, N. Y., a 
bus line entered the field when the local 
traction company refused to continue an 
arrangement for reduced fares. In central 
Pennsylvania lines have sprung up where 
there has been trouble between traction 
companies and theiremployees. At Hunt- 
ington, Ind., an electric line was denied a 
franchise and the town is served exclusively 
by motor buses. In New York City there 
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are important applications pending from 
motor-omnibus companies for which to 
compete with the established traction 
facilities, yet when the cases are studied 
in detail it almost always becomes apparent 
that the motor buses rather complement 
than compete with electric lines. 

In the coking regions near Pittsburg, 
where passenger traffic is heavy morning 
and night and nil at other times, motor 
buses are doing a large part of the carrying 
of laborers to and from their work. 

The motor bus, on account of its speed, 
is being put to use in the Western consoli- 
dation of schools. In California, students 
are carried to the central high schools as 
far as twenty-five miles and back every 
school day. 


IN COMPETITION WITH TROLLEYS 


Within a circle twenty-five miles across, 
centring in the Oranges, in the thickly 
populated part of New Jersey suburban 
to New York, fifty-three miles of pas- 
senger bus lines, extending trolley service 
or connecting gaps between towns or 
trolley lines, have appeared within a year. 
It is getting to be exceptional for an im- 
portant trolley terminus in this region to 
be without at least one gasolene bus 
extension. In the Pacific Northwest, im- 
portant interurban electric lines have 
had their revenues seriously cut into by 
competing gasolene lines. There has even 
been an attempt to operate bus lines in 
big cities of the East, in competition with 
established street car systems. Auto-bus 
experts consider the success of this de- 
velopment problematical, except in special 
situations, but it indicates the impetus 
that gasolene transportation has gained. 

But the gasolene bus is in the main 
everywhere an ally and a feeder for the 
trolleys. It can drive horse vehicles 
out of business in many places, but it can 
hardly compete on even terms with 
trolleys, for gasolene transportation costs 
more per passenger-mile than steam or 
electricity. There has to be some special 
element in its favor for gasolene to win 
when buses parallel trolley lines. 

It is logically complementary, either 
for a time, or permanently, to the electric 
line. The chief engineer of a prominent 
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Southwestern electric traction system, 
who made a special study of the subject 
for his company, has recommended the 
gasolene bus for feeling out and establish- 
ing suburban and interurban extensions. 
He advises a twofold use of them: first, 
for short extensions into sparsely settled 
neighborhoods in cities, with a free transfer 
system; second, for longer extensions 
under the guise of independent enterprises, 
where a higher fare than on the rails 
should be charged. Either use should be 
only temporary. As soon as traffic builds 
up to the paying point, the electric line 
should be extended. 

A beginning has been made in the 
extension of trolley systems by the use of 
motor lines. The Cleveland City Council, 
for example, has passed a_ resolution 
authorizing the roads of that city to use 
buses in the suburbs. 


SPECIAL SERVICE AT A SPECIAL. PRICE 


Motor cars can furnish the same ad- 
vantages for passenger traffic that they 
can for freight traffic. They offer special 
service, along lines of little traffic such 
as that into Death Valley; in places 
where electric cars are not wanted, such 
as Fifth Avenue, New York; or as feeders 
to trolley lines. But practically always 
the motor buses furnish a special service 
and charge a high price for it. 

Two 16-passenger buses that ran on 
regular schedules out of a city in Pennsyl- 
vania last year averaged a daily cost of 
$15 each, with $5.40 counted in for wages. 
They were said to have earned $37.50 
each, gross, at ten cents a passenger. 
They were extraordinarily well patronized. 
An auto-truck sales manager, who has 
given the economies of public service with 
gasolene vehicles much study, says that 
gasolene bus transportation rarely pays 
if a charge of less than ten cents for a trip 
of two or three miles is made. The mini- 
mum charge in regular long-haul gasolene 
stage service in the West is about five 
cents a mile. Even in the East, in service 
along smooth, fairly level roads, motor 
buses get higher rates than steam or 
electric cars. 

Motor transportation is still in the class 
of little business. It has not yet been 
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“consolidated” or “financed.” It has 
bred no geniuses. But it is nevertheless 
so logical a growth that little local com- 
panies are rapidly growing up all over 
the country carrying transportation into 
the wilds and supplementing existing trans- 
portation agencies in the more settled 
parts of the country. 
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It is a business which is steadily growing 
in size and in usefulness to the public. 

In two states, at least, its growth has 
been carried to the point where the 
authorities have taken cognizance of it. 
Massachusetts and Maryland have taken 
steps to put the traffic under control of 
the public service commissions. 


THE STANDARD OF POLK COUNTY 


WHAT A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN OREGON DID TO BRING HIM 
NATIONAL RECOGNITION 


BY 


E. F. CARLETON 


ASSISTANT STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION, OREGON 


OT long ago the county school , 


superintendent of Polk County, 
Ore., conceived the idea of 
establishing a standard for the 
rural schools of his county. 
After talking over the plan with his state 
superintendent, he worked out fifteen re- 
quirements which must be fulfilled by the 
district before it can claim the distinction 
of having a standard school. These were 
printed on a large card, and one was hung 
on the front wall of each rural school. The 
type was large, so that the card could be 
read easily from any place in the room. 
The standard requirements were that 
the American flag must be flying in good 
weather; the schoolhouse must be prop- 
erly lighted and ventilated, and the 
schoolroom attractive; that there must be 
one good picture added each year unless 
four good ones are already in the room; 
that there must be either a fountain or 
tank with individual cups; that the out- 
buildings must always be kept sanitary; 
that the grounds must be drained and 
kept in order; and that there must be 
flowers on the grounds or in the rooms. 
The standard also required a library 
with a case for books, with lock and key, 
and that the books be in good condition 
and catalogued; that every pupil must be 
entered in the spelling contests, and the 
average attendance must be 95 per cent. 


for the year; and that the _ teacher’s 
monthly reports must show at least one 
hour’s visit by one or more members of the 
school board every month. Moreover, the 
teacher is required to attend at least 50 per 
cent. of teachers’ institutes, and to sub- 
scribe to at least one educational paper. 

A gold star was fastened opposite each 
point to which the school was entitled. 
Then came the work of the county super- 
intendent. He began in one of the best 
districts and, with the coéperation of the 
teacher, he held a meeting of the patrons. 
By dint of much urging and many per- 
sonal invitations, he secured the attendance 
of nearly every father and mother in the 
district. Twenty questions typewritten 
on slips of paper were distributed among 
the farmers, and the chairman of the 
board of directors was requested to preside 
over the meeting. The questions were all 
on local conditions, such as, “ How can we 
change the lighting of this building so that 
the light will be on the left side of the 
children?” “Is it a good plan to hire a 
different teacher each term, or would it 
be better to pay a little more and have the 
same teacher year after year, provided we 
can find one who is entirely satisfactory?” 
Each in turn would answer his question, 
and then there would be a discussion. 

At this first meeting, it required effort 
on the part of those directing the meeting 
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to bring out many expressions of opinion, 
but that was four years ago. The plan of 
holding this kind of meeting has now been 
extended to every district in the county. 
They are held at regular intervals, and 
every one has learned to talk. 

The result of this first meeting was that 
the people decided to levy a local district 
tax and to have the honor of being the 
first district in the county to have a 
standard school. With the money raised, 
the directors employed carpenters to take 
out all the windows on the right-hand side 
of the building, and to build as many more 
on the left. They drained the playgrounds, 
built cement walks to the outbuildings, 
provided for janitor service, and instructed 
the teacher to see that the outbuildings 
were supplied with disinfectants recom- 
mended by the State Board of Health. In 
the place of the old stove which was in the 
centre of the room, they purchased a 
modern heating plant equipped with a 
ventilating system. The schoolhouse was 
painted inside and out, and a beautiful, 
though not expensive, reprint of one of 
the old masters was purchased and hung 
in the school room. 

Picture study, by the way, is an impor- 
tant adjunct of the language lessons in 
the rural schools of Oregon. A Sunday 
school teacher from the city was helping to 
conduct a Sunday school. In her class were 
the first grade pupils, and the story was 
about Ruth and Naomi. She had not been 
able to secure a copy of “ The Gleaners,”’ 
which she wished to use in teaching the 
story, so she took with her a similar pic- 
ture, thinking the country children would 
not know the difference. At once the little 
boys and girls said, “That is not ‘The 
Gleaners’,”” and then described to their 
Sunday school teacher the great painting, 
and told her more of it and Millet than she 
knew herself. 

A great celebration was held in the dis- 
trict when the stars were awarded to the 
various schools, and the first standard 
school was presented with a beautiful pen- 
nant, on which were inscribed the name of 
the school and the words, “Standard 
School.”’ Accounts of the meeting were 
given in all the county papers, and thus the 
campaign for better schools was launched. 
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An appeal to local pride was made in every 
district. | There were many discourage- 
ments and an endless amount of hard 
work for the county superintendent and 
his teachers; it meant many long mid- 
night drives and much work that is not 
prescribed in the school laws of Oregon 
among the duties for county superinten- 
dents. But they kept at it. 


THE COOPERATION OF THE PARENTS 


It has continued four years, and most 
of the rural schools have become standard; 
really better than standard; for, to prevent 
stagnation, the requirements are raised 
slightly every year. The neighborhood 
meetings are becoming a part of the com- 
munity life. Last year the county super- 
intendent and his assistants each con- 
ducted two meetings a week, making a 
total of seventy-two meetings held during 
the school year under their direct super- 
vision. Interest has grown, so that one en- 
tire day is given up to an annual meeting in 
each district. The farmers and their wives 
come early and all bring luncheon. The 


‘meetings usually begin at 10 o’clock in the 


morning, and close at 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon. The state superintendent's office, 
the State University, the State Norma! 
School, and the Agricultural College have 
all been called upon to help; so that there 
is always one outside speaker to give an 
address on some topic of vital importance 
to that particular community. 

In many of the districts, co6peration of 
the parents has been secured, so that it has 
been possible to introduce the Home Credit 
system, which was originated in Ore- 
gon, and which so many other states have 
adopted in some form. The father or 
mother sends to the teacher a record of the 
work which each child has done at home in 
gardening, in housework, or in helping 
with the chores, and this counts as in- 
dustrial work. Last year, twenty of the 
school districts purchased Babcock milk 
testers. On the fifth, the tenth, and the 
fifteenth of each month, the children 
bring samples of the milk and test them 
in school. On these days they also weigh 
the milk of each cow, and take a record of 
the amount of feed that is given to each 
cow. From the records of these three days 
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an average is figured, and then an estimate 
is made of the total for the month. The 
teachers have no difficulty in teaching 
arithmetic in these schools, and each farmer 
learns from his children which cows are 
worth keeping. The children are learning 
that the work of farming is the most in- 
teresting in the world, and that learning 
to make things pay is worth while. 


HIGH PRAISE FROM THE EAST 


Three years ago a children’s industrial 
department was established at the Oregon 
State Fair. Among the eleven exhibits, 
Polk County secured the “ Blue Ribbon.”’ 
The work of which these exhibits told has 
had even higher praise. Mr. J. C. Muer- 
man, specialist in rural education, from the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 
spent three months inspecting the work 
of these rural schools. In his report of 
this work he declared that, in modern 
buildings and in clean and sanitary condi- 
tions, the schools of Polk County excelled 
those of all the other counties he had 


visited in the United States. He could not 
find a lead pencil mark in any outbuildings 
in the county. He also commended the 
plan of fitting the course of study to the 
needs of the community. Dr. Wallace 
Buttrick, secretary of the General Edu- 
cation Board, also visited these rural 
schools to find out whether the Home 
Credit system was practical. He ex- 
amined the records and questioned the 
pupils closely in a number of the rural 
schools. As he was leaving the last build- 
ing inspected that day, he said to those 
accompanying him: “Wait a moment; | 
wish to close my eyes in order to fix in my 
mind the picture of those happy children 
and their surroundings, so that this little 
school and the memory of the work being 
done here will always remain with me.” 
And the most important thing about it all 
is that the standardization plan is one that 
can be used anywhere. The good results it 
obtained in the schools of Oregon can be 
obtained elsewhere just as well. Polk 
County has shown the way. 
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MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS WITHOUT BOND ISSUES 


OBBING PETER fifty years 
from now to pay Paul to-day 
seems to be the principle upon 
which many of our American 
municipalities act when it be- 

comes necessary to provide for local im- 
provements. Be it a new sidewalk or 
street, a city hall, a concrete viaduct, or a 
park, the course of action is generally the 
same: vote a bond issue to run fifty or a 
hundred years. What if the city hall will 
rot in less than half a century; the viaduct 
be completely inadequate within two de- 
cades; the park inaccessible or ill-situated, 
the sidewalk and street worn to dust 
before ten years have elapsed? These 
improvements are needed immediately. 
To neglect them would be to cripple the 
soul-satisfying local boom that seems so 
sure to a. So the bond issue goes 


through to-day; and our grandchildren 
or great-great-grandchildren pay in years 
to come. 

By such a process Massachusetts — one 
of the states that has assumed liability for 
the debts of its urban districts — is 
burdened with 28 per cent. of the total 
indebtedness of all the states of the Union. 
In 1913, the indebtedness of all the states 
amounted to 422 million dollars. 

Fortunately, however, the implicit 
faith in the bond issue is not quite unan- 
imous. Kansas City, Mo., Quincy, Ill., 
Evansville, Ind., and the little village of 
Aledo, Ill., are among the few municipal- 
ities that have seen another way of effect- 
ing a part, at least, of their civic improve- 
ments without recourse to bonds. 

Notable among the achievements of 
these cities was the foundation of the great 
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park system of Kansas City. Thirty-five 
years ago, when Kansas City was com- 
paratively a mere hamlet, the movement 
for an adequate and appropriate system 
of parks originated. For _almost fifteen 
years the project existed merely as a sub- 
ject of discussion; and it was not until 
late in the fall of 1895 that any definite 
action was taken. 

Many obstacles had been opposed to the 
realization of the plan. Anamendment to 
the city charter was the first successful 
move; but this amendment became 
wholly inadequate and the city had to 
appeal to the state legislature. After 
much delay the promoters of the park 
system succeeded in pulling their bill 
through safely, only to have it declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the state. Then they revised the former 
park article of the city charter and sub- 
mitted it to the voters. This park article 
provided that the city should be empowered 
to acquire parks and boulevards by “ pur- 
chase, condemnation, or otherwise’’; so 
giving the municipal authorities unre- 
stricted latitude. The revised article was 
passed enthusiastically and the first acqui- 
sition of land was made late in 1895. Since 
then the work has been carried forward so 
rapidly that the city now has more than 
three square miles of park. 

This tremendous work has been done 
without resorting to a bond issue — save 
in one unimportant instance. Almost 
eleven million dollars has been spent in 
the actual acquisition of park lands; yet 
this huge sum has been raised by the simple 
expedient of assessment against property, 
exclusive of improvement values. As a 
result the people of the city feel that the 
parks are really their own and take a corres- 
ponding pride in their preservation. 

For the expenses of construction and 
upkeep a similar tax is levied; but as the 
yearly expenses are less than $500,000 the 
parks are supported by a levy of less than 
23 mills on the dollar. 

But of all the cities of the United States 
that have refused to mortgage themselves 
to eternity, Quincy and Aledo, IIl., and 
Evansville, Ind., are perhaps the most 
striking examples. 

Quincy can boast of a nearly complete 


sewer system and many miles of pave- 
ments, and it has never issued bonds in 
payment for such improvements. The 
work has been done by special assessment 
against the abutting property, the city 
usually carrying a part of the cost out of the 
standing fund in payment for general 
public benefits. All permanent sewer and 
street work has been done in this way 
for many years; and at present this 
medium is being employed for the repav- 
ing of streets that were laid twenty-five 
years ago. 

Recently a slight change has been made 
so that the cost of repaving is assessed 
against the abutting property as in the 
past, except that the property holders 
may pay their assessments either upon the 
completion of the work or in five yearly 
instalments, the city issuing bonds against 
the property concerned, these bonds bear- 
ing interest at 5 per cent. This innova- 
tion, however, is not expected to receive 
much attention, as most property holders 
will naturally prefer.to pay their assess- 
ments promptly and thus save the interest, 
at the same time taking advantage of the 
customary discount of 3 or 4 per cent. 
that is allowed by the contractors for 
prompt cash payment. 

Evansville, also, has been able to pro- 
vide improvements on sewers, bridges, 
etc., without the issuance of bonds, such 
improvements being effected through 
appropriations and the tax levy. On 
only one occasion have bonds been is- 
sued, even by the county. That was to pay 
for the erection of the county courthouse. 

Aledo, IIl., with a population of about 
2,000, has between eight and nine miles of 
sewer; and seven miles of paved streets are 
part of the results that Aledo has accom- 
plished through the same expedient em- 
ployed by its bigger municipal brothers. 
In addition to well paved streets and 
adequate sewers Aledo has fifty-eight 
boulevard arc lights, has provided $50,000 
for the construction of an interurban 
railroad, has built a hotel that cost 
$35,000, and has given $100,000 to its 
schools. Last year new sewers were laid 
so that it may be possible to repave the 
streets this year. The city has not one 
dollar of bonded indebtedness. 
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TWO CANTILEVER BRIDGES 


REMARKABLE contrast between 
A primitive and modern methods of 
building bridges appears in the 
photograph above, which shows the old 
Indian bridge and the new British bridge 
over the Bulkley River Cajion, connect- 
ing Hazelton and New Hazelton, B. C. 
The Indian structure is noteworthy be- 
cause it is of the cantilever type and gives 
evidence of a high mechanical conception 
even though the execution is poor. 

The new foot bridge is remarkable for 
the economy of its construction. As 
Hazelton is in a remote part of the country, 
on the old Klondyke Trail, the cost of steel 
for towers would have been prohibitive. 
The engineers, however, suggested that 
heavy timber towers be substituted. This 
was done and the new bridge has been built 
at a bearable cost and with structural 
safety. It has a span of 451 feet and the 
deck is 250 feet above the river. The 
wooden towers have a total height of 68 
feet and extend 47 feet above the platform. 
The main cables from which the bridge 
hangs are anchored to great blocks of con- 
crete at either side of the river. 











“AIR TOWELS” 


HE “air towel” is an ingenious 
device for drying the hands. Five 
“towels” of this kind were re- 

cently installed in the District Building, 
Washington, D.C. Asa sanitary, as well 
as economical, method of drying the hands, 
it seems almost ideal. The hands so dried 
come in contact with nothing but air. 

The device is a rectangular casing that 
has an opening in the top for the hands. 
At the base, protruding from one of the 
fore legs, is a foot pedal which closes a 
quick-acting switch, thereby putting into 
operation a blower that forces air through 
an electric heating element into ducts and 
deflectors so arranged as to distribute the 
warmed air to all parts of the hands at the 
same time. The supply of hot air con- 
tinues as long as the foot pedal is depressed, 
and the device is quickly put out of opera- 
tion by the removal of the foot from the 
pedal. The hands are thoroughly dried 
in thirty seconds. 

The device is easily installed and has the 
merit of continuous service without an 
attendant, there being nothing to supply 
or remove. 













TO DRY HANDS 
PLACE UNDER HOOD 
AND PUSH PEDAL 














AN ‘“‘AIR TOWEL” 

THAT DRIES THE HANDS BY THE EVAPORATION THAT 
1S INDUCED BY AIR THAT IS DRIED BY ELECTRIC HEAT. 
THE “TOWEL” IS SANITARY AND, ONCE INSTALLED, RE- 
QUIRES NO FURTHER ATTENTION 
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HEATING HOUSES WITH GAS 


SYSTEM of house heating which 

A uses artificial or natural gas, and 

which is practically self regulating, 

has been perfected and placed in every- 
day operation. 

This system, like all others for heating 
on a large scale, is a unit. It consists of 
as many radiators as may be needed, dis- 
tributed in as many rooms as desired, all 
connected by an exhaust pipe in much the 
same way as a single gravity steam system 
is connected. But in this system each 
radiator is an independent and _ self- 
sustaining unit, equipped with a burner 
that is placed in an airtight combustion 
chamber. The gas is burned in a partial 
vacuum, which secures better combustion, 
removes the waste products, and intro- 
duces fresh air into the room. Exhaust 
pipes act as chimneys, drawing away from 
each radiator all the odors and fumes of 
burnt gases, and also drawing into the 
burners a certain amount of air for the 
purpose of combustion. The hot refuse 
gases are sucked through the coils, im- 
parting their heat to the radiator, and 
then pass through the exhaust pipe. The 
sole heating medium is the hot products of 
combustion. Gas is burned in each radiator 
to suit the individual needs of each room. 

The temperature of each room is 
governed by its own thermostat. All that 
is necessary to bring the atmosphere up 
to a certain degree is to set the thermostat 
at that degree. The radiator does the 
rest, the gas being turned off automatically 
when the temperature of the room is one 
half a degree higher than that desired. 
When the heat falls one half a degree below 
the desired temperature the gas is again 
turned on automatically and the heating 
recommences. No vacant rooms need 
be unnecessarily heated. 

Furthermore, changes of temperature 
for different hours may be automatically 
obtained by the use of clock-thermostats. 
In one of the illustrations such a ther- 
mostat is shown on the wall just above a 
bed with the occupant setting it for the 
temperature he wishes to sleep in — let us 
say 50 degrees — and for the temperature 
he wishes to rise in, which we will put at 
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SETTING AN ‘‘ ALARM CLOCK” THAT ‘‘ WAKES” THE RADIATOR IN THE MORNING 


70 degrees, at say eight o’clock in the few minutes before eight o’clock in the 
morning. The temperature will remain morning the thermostat will automatically 
at 50 degrees all through the night, and a__turn the regulator to 70 degrees. 














A RADIATOR THAT IS HEATED 
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THE OFFICIAL FLY CATCHER 


OF REDLANDS, CAL,, AND ONE OF THE 500 TRAPS WITH 
WHICH HE CAUGHT FOUR MILLION FLIES IN ONE MONTH 
IN THE STREETS AND ALLEYS OF THE BUSINESS AND 
RESIDENTIAL SECTIONS OF THE CITY 








AN OFFICIAL FLY CATCHER 


EDLANDS, CAL., was the first 
city in the United States to carry 
on an organized, systematic cam- 
paign against the fly nuisance by the 
use of large-sized out-door traps. A special 
trap was designed to stand the hard service 
on the streets, and a new office was 
created — that of “Official Fly Catcher.” 

















A MUNICIPAL FLY TRAP 


OF THE DESIGN THAT REDLANDS, CAL., HAS FOUND 
PRACTICAL FOR OUTDOOR USE 


Last summer about one hundred out- 
door traps were used in the business dis- 
trict of the city and more than four 
hundred others were scattered throughout 
the residential sections. During each of 
the early summer months more than 
fifty gallons of dead flies were taken from 
the traps in the business district. 

The outdoor fly trap used in Redlands 
is a wire screen cage 12 inches square and 
2 feet high. In the floor of the cage are 
two cones and bait pans. The bait used 
is stale bread and milk, syrup, Swiss cheese, 
cantaloupes, and the like. During dry 
hot weather the traps are baited daily, 
and in cool weather every other day. 
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SAMPLING SEWAGE TANKS 


ESIRING a simple, portable ap- 
1) paratus for taking samples in 

sewage tanks, Mr. Francis E. 
Daniels, of the New Jersey Board of 
Health, designed the outfit that is shown 
in these illustrations. The most important 
part of this mechanism is a brass plug 
with a rod and toggle for each bottle. 





A BOTTLE THAT SAMPLES SEWAGE 


IT CAN BE UNCORKED AND CORKED FROM ABOVE WHILE 
IT IS SUBMERGED 


In rigging up the outfit the bottles are 
attached to a long pole at the desired 
intervals by driving into the pole a wire 
10-penny nail and bending the end upward. 
The bottle is wedged in this bent end, 
and then a string is passed around the 
neck of the bottle and the pole. Cords are 
led from each stopper to the top of the 
pole and fastened to tacks in positions 
that correspond to the position of the 
several bottles. 

After affixing the bottles to the pole 
with the brass stoppers inserted and the 
cords arranged, the whole apparatus is 
put down into the tank and the top cord 
is pulled. This raises the brass stopper 
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A DEVICE THAT FISHES FOR WATER 


SO THAT SAMPLES OF SEWAGE AT DIFFERENT LEVELS 
IN A SEPTIC TANK MAY BE OBTAINED FOR ANALYSIS. 
IT CAN BE RIGGED BY ANY MECHANIC AND IS CHEAP 
TO MAKE AND SIMPLE TO USE 
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WASHING DISHES 
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WITH AN ELECTRIC PUMP 


THE DISHES ARE PLACED IN THE RACK AND LOWERED INTO THE TANK WHERE THEY LIE STILL WHILE A 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMP SPRAYS THEM WITH HOT WATER 


and allows the bottle to fill. When the 
bottle is full the cord is let go and the 
brass stopper falls back into place of its 
own weight, the toggle having prevented 
it from being completely withdrawn from 
the bottle. The other bottles are filled 
in rotation from the top down. 


AN ELECTRIC DISHWASHER 


ai “HIS electric dishwasher and dryer, 

designed for family use, washes, 

rinses, and dries its load in three 
minutes. The machine consists of a small, 
high-speed, one-inch centrifugal pump, di- 
rectly connected to a }-horsepower motor, 
above which is a washing chamber or tank. 
The dishes to be washed are placed in a 
rack which is circular in shape and fits 
around a perforated cylinder inside the 
washing chamber. All the dishes in the 
rack are above the water in the tank. 
From the top of the cylinder is suspended a 
circular wire basket for the washing of 
glasses and silverware. The water, forced 


into the perforated cylinder, is sprayed 
upon the dishes under sufficient pressure 
to cleanse them thoroughly. The dishes, 
held securely in the special rack, do not 
move, and thus breaking is eliminated. 

After the dishes are washed the drain 
is opened and the cleansing water is 
drawn off. Hot, clean rinsing water is 
then runin. When this is drained off, the 
heat that is retained in the covered wash- 
ing chamber rapidly dries the dishes. 


REINFORCING DECAYED POLES 


“ “HE cost of reinforcing wooden poles 
with concrete has been reduced 
at least 50 per cent. and the speed 

of the work more than doubled by a new 

method of carrying, mixing, and deposit- 
ing the concrete that has been devised 
by the East St. Louis & Suburban Railway. 

The equipment consists of a 40-foot 
flat car, with removable sides. At one 
end of the car is an 8-foot cab, housing the 
control apparatus. The mixer is mounted 
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DOUBLING THE LIFE OF TROLLEY POLES 


BY THE USE OF A PORTABLE CONCRETE MIXER THAT SUPPLIES MATERIAL FOR A’ PROTECTIVE SHELL 
AROUND THEIR BASES 


on the other end and is set as high on the 
car as overhead clearance conditions will 
permit, thus giving a vertical drop of 
about 8 feet from the spout of the mixer 
to the rails. The mixer is driven by a 
standard railroad motor through reduction 
gears, both motor and gears being enclosed 
in a weatherproof housing. A 200-gallon 
cylindrical water tank is mounted directly 
behind the cab. Air from the brake 
reservoir is admitted to the tank and 
maintains a constant pressure of 10 pounds 
to the square inch, which forces the water 
into a measuring tank on top of the 
mixer. The measuring tank is automatic 
in its action and can be adjusted to mea- 
sure out any given quantity of water. 

All the material necessary for a day’s 
work can be carried on the car. The 
mixer discharges into a chute 18 feet lo:ug 
and 10 inches square, open along the top 
to permit the use of scrapers should the 
concrete fail to flow. The chute is 
pivoted at the mixer and supported at the 
end by a guy, thus allowing it to be swung 
to either side of the track and raised or 
lowered as conditions require. 





With a few exceptions the chute is long 
enough to reach all the poles on the system 
on either side of the track. 


ELECTRIC ARC WELDING 


ONSIDERABLE attention is at 
CC present being given to arc welding 
because of its many advantages 
for certain kinds of work. In machine 
shops the process is being used for welding 
broken parts of steel castings and building 
up the surfaces of castings when defects 
have been found after considerable ma- 
chining has been done. In electric rail- 
road shops the process can be used to 
advantage in repairing broken armature 
shafts, axle brackets, and motor frames. 
In steam locomotive shops, where metal 
pencil welding is used extensively in fire 
box and boiler repairs, flue welding, repair- 
ing locomotive frames, etc., the outfit is 
likewise of advantage. 
There are two methods of welding with 


this outfit, one of which is known as 
“pencil welding’ and the other as “arc 
welding.” In the latter a carbon is used, 
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WELDING A STEEL RING WITH AN ELECTRIC ARC 


THE WORKMAN’S EYES ARE PROTECTED FROM THE BLINDING GLARE BY THREE PANES OF COLORED GLASS IN 
THE HELMET, WHICH ALSO DEFENDS HIS FACE AND NECK FROM THE RAYS THAT DESTROY THE SKIN 


and usually with heavy currents of from 


200 to 800 amperes. In the former the 
carbon is replaced by a metal rod having 
a diameter of } to 3-inch which is put in 
the holder. The electric current flows 
through this rod and the small arc at the 
end melts it off, the molten drops being 
deposited on the piece to be welded. The 
currents usually do not exceed 200 amperes. 


The complete arc welding outfit con- 
sists of a 75-volt commutating pole gen- 
erator which can be either motor or belt 
driven, a switchboard, and all necessary 
accessories. It is necessary to protect 
not only the eyes but the skin of the opera- 
tor from the rays of the electric arc 
in the method known as “arc welding,” 
so a metal hood is provided. 





